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NOTES FROM THE ‘BANNER APIARY. | 





NO. 69. 


QUEEN-EXCLUDING HONEY-BOARD. 


, ES, our only objection to the wooden qucen- 
excluding honey-boards is, that the bees fill 
the openings. It is possible that this will yet 
be remedied; if it isn’t, we shall be obliged 
to use the perforated metal. The bees filled 
the openings very much more this year than last; | 
but why, we can not say. | 
INTRODUCING VIRGIN QUEENS. 

We do not understand why Mr. Doolittle has so | 
much trouble introducing virgin queens. Like 
yourself, Mr. Editor, we introduce them in large 
numbers, often as many as twenty per day, and the 
loss is so slight as to be scarcely worth mentioning. 
The bees are more apt to accept a virgin q@een 
when they have been queenless 24 hours; but even | 
when introduced the same day that the laying | 
queens are removed, we do not lose more than one 
inten. We didn't let them run in at the entrance, 
as we have met with more losses by that method. | 
The bees are more inclined to attack a queen when | 
they find her where they don't expect to find a queen. 
A young queen is always found upon the brood- | 
combs, usually upon the brood; hence there is the | 
place to put her. We remove a comb that contains | 
brood, lean it against the hive, place the queen 
among the bees upon the brood, and then watch 
the bees. If one or two minutes clapse, and the 
bees pay no attention to the queen, except it be to 
e«aress her or offer her food, we replace the comb. 
if the bees attack her we smoke them. If they at- 
tack her again, we smoke them again. This watchb- 
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ing and aiatitie is kept up until the bees let her 


| alone, evenif ittakes ten minutes. Perhaps half 


n dozen times the present season we have found a 
nucleus that would not accept a queen after they 
had been “ corrected,” even for ten minutes. The 
queen was then given to some other nucleus, and 
the “obstreperous” nucleus given a queen - cell. 
Usually the queens are accepted with no trouble; 
and when the bees dv object, one or two smokings 
usually induce them to change their opinions. We 
prefer to introduce virgin queens to giving quceen- 
cells, for the reason that we can sce the queen and 


| know that she is perfect. 


We have this year been trying the 
JONES METHOD OF GETTING QUEEN-CELLS, 
And one who has never tried it will be much sur- 
prised ifthis method is given a trial, at the large 
number of fine queens that will be secured; finer, 


| in our opinion, than those reared under the swarm- 


ing impulee. Before swarming began, our queen- 
cells were built in full strong colonies (not by the 
Jones method, however), and the queens were fine 


| andlarge. When swarining began, many cells used 


were built under the swarming impulse, and we 
remarked several times how inferior were some of 


| the queens compared to those we had reared before 


swarming began. 

Since the swarming season we have been using 
the Jones method, and are delighted with it. We 
see to it that some colony has larvie of the right 
age, With holes cut in the comb to facilitate cell- 
building; then we shake all the bees from one-half 
the combs of two or three colonies, in front of the 
hive where the cells are to be built. We thus get 
a great mass of bees; the hive is jammed so full 
that some of them are crowded opt of the entrance 
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most of the time. You may think, friends, that 
this is an expensive way of getting cells; but, try 
it once; and when you come to cutting out the cells 
you will think it is cheap. The queens hatch about 
a day sooner, and commence laying sooner, besides 
being large, strong, well-developed queens. The 
cells that are built under the swarming impulse, in a 
full colony, before the swarm issues, are fine cells 
usually; but those that are built after the swarm 
issues are rather inferior. If nature is allowed her 
way, of course the inmates of these later-built cells 
seldom become the mothers of colonies. 
THE CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL. 

This is proving to be a real, live, practical bee- 
paper. We have learned quite a number of little 
‘* kinks” from it that have been worth more than 
the cost of the journal. One is, that of 

HIVING SWARMS IN A TENT. 

When two swarms issue at once, set a wire-cloth 
or mosquito-netting tent over one of the hives, and 
let the swarm cluster in the top of the tent. Why 
wouldn't it be a good plan,in a large apiary, to 
have three, four, or more, of these tents “ standin’ 
round kind o’ handy like,” all ready to set over 
hives when the swarms come “ thicker and faster’’? 
THE HEDDON METHOD OF PREVENTING AFTER- 

SWARMS 
Has been a decided success with us for three years; 
and how it should fail with Mr. Doolittle and his 
neighbors, or any one, is a puzzle to us. 
HIVING SWARMS ON FDN.; DOES IT PAY? 

We have been experimenting again this year 
with empty frames vs. fdn., and the indications are, 
that fdn. in the brood-nest is a damage, when the 
swarms hived upon it are given access to a surplus 
apartment furnished with fdn. Twenty swarms 
were hived upon fdn.,and about 25 others were 
hived upon empty frames; i. e.,empty except 
“ starters ’”’ of fdn. one-half inch wide. The swarms 
were hived alternately as near as it was possible to 
have them, considering that five more were hived 
upon empty frames than upon fdn. The swarms 
hived upon empty frames stored, in the sections, 16 
per cent more honey. Their brood-nests were 7 
per cent lighter than those given fdn. In the ag- 
gregate — i. e., counting both the honey in the sec- 
tions and in the brood-nest, those furnished with 
fdn. fell 5 per cent behind. Prof. Cook says bees do 
not secrete wax unless they need it; but does it nec- 
essarily follow that they can not secrete it except at 
a loss in the amount of honey stored? Our ex- 
perience says no. 8—W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 70—100. 

Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., Aug. 21, 1885. 

Thanks for the valuable facts from experi- 
ence you give us, friend H. So you are now 
master of a hundred colonies! Now, then, 
will you permit an old friend to pe that 
you take immediate steps toward making 
the hundred colonies keep in good shape un- 
til next May? In our own apiary, that is 
just the point we are beginning to face once 
mure. We have done it pretty well for a year 
or two; but the question is, Can we keep 
it up? — It seems to me as though it were 
destined to be an established fact, that new 
swarms that have an opportunity of working 
in sections well supplied with fdn. are bet- 
ter off without fdn. in the brood-frames. 
Our sales of fdn. have been very much less 
during the past year than for years past— 
especially fdn. for brood-combs. But anoth- 





er thing comes in here: How many of those 
brood-combs contain more or less drone- 
comb? Ishould want all of my brood-combs 
built on fdn. ry aa by wires, even if 
they cost something extra. I do think we 
one to be sting our fdn. thinner and 
lighter, both for brood-combs as well as sur- 
plus honey ; and we are now able to make a 
very fair article at 12 square feet to the 
pose But this, in my opinion, is still too 
eavy Where full sheets are used in the sec- 
tion boxes. Whenever we have comb honey 
on the table I am reminded of it, for the fdn. 
is almost too prominent an object when we 
are a. up the honey to spread it on 
bread and butter. We have had samples of 
the thinnest made by our different makers, 
but I believe there is none sent out, asa gen- 
eral thing, running more than 12 square feet 
to the pound. 
nore 


CRYSTALLIZED HONEY FROM HON- 
EY-DEW. 


HOW IT COMES, AND WHAT PRODUCES IT. 


HAVE to-day sent you by mail three packages 
containing samples of the so-called crystallized 
honey-dew of Oregon. No.1 contains stalks of 
fireweed (Epilobium angustifolium), with the 
insect that caused or produced the crystals. 

The insects have been on these stalks since the 20th 
of June; and when they first appeared they pro- 
duced clear drops of sweet water; and as it evapo- 
rated it produced the crystals as you see them. 
They are Only in small patches, and there is about 
one stalk in a hundred like the samples, and the 
country where I got the samples is covered with 
the fireweed. The bees do not work on the honey- 
dew, but prefer to get the honey out of the flowers 
of the fireweed. 1 think they are wise that they do, 
for the honey that they get is as white as snow; and 
when it is extracted it looks as clear as water. 

No. 2 contains cuttings from two white-fir bushes 
that grow in the street of asmall town, and there 
are about thirty colonies of bees within one-fourth 
mile of them, and they hum about them all day, 
but I don’t think they would notice them if they 
had plenty of flowers to work on. 

1 do not know how long these insects have been 
on these trees. The first time I saw them was 
about three weeks ago, but I have noticed the same 
insects on the red and yellow fir since the 25th of 
June, but not so plentifully as on the samples; and 
I think the reason that the samples look so black is 
because of the dust from the street settling on it, 
for it looks as clear as water when first produced. 
The insects all sit close together, with the‘r heads 
sticking close to the bark of the branches. They 
don’t seem to move, and the juice oozes out on their 
back in small drops, and falls on the branches be- 
low, or on the grass. I saw some drops on some of 
the bugs as large as a small pinhead. 

Now, Mr. Root, I think this is where the crystal- 
lized honey-dew came from that Mr. E. 8. Brooks 
sent you in 1883 (see GLEANINGS for 1883, pages 541 
and 670). ; 

No. 3 contains cuttings from a willow brush with 
the insect that produced the honey-dew. These in- 
sects are very numerous in the locality where I got 
them, and the bees hum about the trees and bushes, 
where the insects are from morning till night, but 
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there are no flowers for them to work on in this local- 
ity, and they store lots of honey from this source, and 
the honey looks about the color of apple-blossom 
honey, but doesn’t suit nearly as well. 

These insects made their appearance about the 
20th of June, and they work on several different 
plants and trees, but seem to prefer the willow. 

T have heard a great deal of talk about this honey- 
dew, but*L_never had an opportunity to examine in- 
to it till this summer, and IT have not found any 
honey-dew yet where there were no insects to pro- 
duce it; and I don't believe | ever shall; but the 
peopte in this country all think it falls the same as 
natural dew, 

Bees have done well so far this season, and are 
still getting honey from thistle and honey-dew (or 
bug-juice). D. KAUFFMAN. 

Needy, Ore., August 3, 1885. 

Many thanks, friend K., for your valuable 
samples. We will at once forward the in- 
sects to Prof. Cook, and may be he can tell 
us something more about this insect that 
produces not only the honey-dew, but solid 
candy that would do credit toa confectioner. 


oO 


OBSERVATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 
ON QUEENS. 
Does the Number of Days in the Cell bear any 
Relation to the Longevity of the Queen? 





HATCHING, 





HAVE had queens hatched on the Sth, 10th, Ilth, 
12th, 14th, 15th, and 16th days from starting of 
cell. Those early-hatched queens were raised 
from larvve several days old; the one on the 
8th, I judged to be about five or six days old 
when cell was started over it. It was raised by a 
prime swarm of black bees which lost their queen 
at hiving. A swarm that is;ued Monday, 2 P. M., 
hived on empty comb and foundation; Tuesday 
morning, 8:30 A. M., restless; found a dead queen in 
front of hive, and at once gave them a comb of 
Italian brood. On Wednesday morning I found a 
cell well advanced, and on the next Wednesday, 10 
A. M., the queen had hatched and destroyed the re- 
maining cells. The following is the approximate 
duration of life and prolificness of queens compar- 
ed with the number of days in the cell: 

: queen nate ae day; queen se eet tanh : fui rly prolific. 
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leaving plenty of Sreod and eggs at death. One queen hatched 
17th day, lived 8 months, not very prolific, Lut fine honey- 
gatherers. . 

SUPERSEDING. 

Queens are almost uniformly superseded in the 
spring, or within 65 days after swarming. In ten 
years’ observation, I have only twice known the su- 
persedure of queens raised in the fall. One was the 
last of September, and the other died in the winter; 








the other in October, the mother living until the 
next spring. This young queen proved to be bar- 
ren, the only one Lover met with. I kept her for 
observation, until the 10th of July, but she never 
laid an egg. 

Ten supersedures took place in the spring; five 
did not swarm that season—one at early swarming 
time, and four swarmed in the fall. 

Four supersedures took place in from 45 to & 
days after swarming. One queen cell was almost 
the uniform rule in superseding; only once have T 
seen this varied from, and that was in the case of 
carly swarming above referred to. The queen was 
a yearling, whose wings had been badly mutilated 
in introducing the previous season. This swarm 
raised three cells, the mother dying about 48 hours 
before the swarm issued, and leaving the combs 
full of brood and eggs. The young queen began to 
lay eight days after swarming. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Queens raised in weak nuclei, or in swarms with 
more combs than they can cover, are shorter lived 
than those raised in strong nuclei or full swarms. 
Queens should never be raised in less than three- 
frame nuclei, and they should be full of bees, and 
the cell on center combs. 

Ishould prefer four-frame nuclei, full of bees, 
and the cells in the centerspace. Superseding cells 
are mostly near the middle, and a little above the 
center of the brood-nest. | believe that supersed- 
ing queens, and those raised under the swarming 
impulse, are longer lived than forced queens. I 
have never met with an inferior superseding queen, 
except the barren one above referred to. Forced 
queens are those raised to replace queens purpose- 
ly or accidentally removed. There is very little if 
any difference in queens raised in crowded nuclei 
and those raised in strong colonies. I crowd the 
combs with bees to raise queens. I always prefer 
a mother one or more years old, to raise queens 
from. Long-lived queens are, I think, always pref- 
erable. Queens may be superseded at swarming 
time, unknown to the apiarist, but not often, if he 
be a close observer. Further observation may mod- 
ify these conclusions. I raise no queens for sale. 

E. S. ARWINE, M. D. 

Patterson, Texas, July 31, 1885, 

Friend A., your observations are extreme- 
ly interesting and valuable; but I can not 
see why you make the remark, under the 
head of superseding, ** within 65 days after 
swarming.” Had you said two or three 
months, we might have hunted up the rea- 
son forit. I have observed that more queens 
are superseded in the spring than at any 
other date. But where thereisa great num- 
ber of queens superseded in one apiary, I 
have generally found it accompanied by a 
sort of demoralized condition of the whole 
apiary ; i. e., at the time when spring dwind- 
ling and troubles of that kind are prevalent. 
I believe it is also true, that where a young 
queen is reared to assist or take the place of 
the reigning queen, bees start only one cell; 
for we often find a young queen in the hive 
at the same time the old one seems to be do- 
ing pretty fairly; and when we find the cell 
she batched out of it is usually if not always 
ier rms cell. I have heard of queens 

iving between three and four years ; but the 
case you mention, of a queen that lived and 
did service up to five years of age, is, I 
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should think, a very rare occurrence. 
you sure you were not deceived, and that 
some of the youe queens did not take her 

lace part of the time? My experience has 






reared while an old queen is present, are al- 
ways good ones. Doolittle mentioned the 
same thing a spell ago, you may remember. | 
In the table you give, we notice that you | 
have no queens that lived to be two years | 
old, snoeet those that were hatched after | 
the twelfth day ; and seven that lived to be | 
three years old were all hatched after the. 
sixteenth day. In counting these days, I. 
suppose you mean it was sixteen days after | 
the bees started the queen-cell. In this} 
case it would be pretty certain that they | 
took the egg to commence with. Many of | 
us have long felt that itwould be more desir- | 
able to have the bees commence with the. 
egg, but we have not had any facts before | 
such as you give. 


REPORES ENceuRAGING. — 






























THE PROCEEDS OF TWO SWAKMS OF BEES IN THE 
HANDS OF AN A B © SCHOLAR. 

BOUGHT two stands of bees last May in Sim- 
plicity hives. I looked at them on the I6th, and 
find 110 Ibs. already sealed over— $20.00 worth | 
here. The bees cost $17.50. Now, it would be 
unmerciful on my part if | would not do my 
utmost to winter them properly. I am a novice 
at the “biz.”’ I sat for hours this summer, and 
handled the brood-combs, but could not find the 
queen or queen-cells. I gave them plenty of room | 
and honey-boxes early, 50 as to size up my two 
swarms, and they have plenty of bees in them, but 
they did not swarm at all. At this writing they 
have made 130 lbs. surplus in boxes over them. 
There are bees almost by the peck. I put -two sto- 
ries on the strongest hive, as they would hang out 
for want of room. I thought by “sizing up” the 
swarms [ could winter them better. 

I find the A B C book profitable and entertaining, 
and that so farI have,in my short acquaintance 
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# with those in the bee business, found more good, 
honest, and gentlemanly business men, as a class, 
af than with any other class I have dealt with. I don't 
iy believe there are many bad men in legitimate bee 


business. Thereissomething humanizing and Chris- 
tianizing in handling the little fellows. Mine have 
taught me many lessons this summer—lessons in 
morals, in business, and social life. 

Harlan, Iowa, Aug. 24,188. W.M. BOMBERGER. 


ae 


A GOOD BASSWOOD “BOOM;”’ SOUR HONEY AGAIN, 
AND HOW IT AFFECTED THE BEES, 

We had that basswood boom down here too, for 
ten days. It was “immense,” I tell you. Every lit- 
tle sapling seemed to be loaded down with bloom 
and bees. 

I had a little experience with sour honey in the 
combs. I placed a frame containing some in the 
center of a strong colony, and I found the next 
evening the ground in front of the entrance was lit- 
erally covered with dead bees. They looked as if 
robbing had been going on. I was unable to account 
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een as you state, that these young queens, | — 





GLEANINGS last month. It then “dawned” upon me 
that the soured honey did it. D. 8S. SULLIVAN. 
Ridgeway, N. Y., Aug. 6, 1885. 





MORE ABOUT BEE-POISONING. 


| ALSO SOME QUERIES IN REGARD TO BUILDING UP 


NUCLEI, 


READ the article written by Mr. Langstroth on 
bee-poisoning in GLEANINGS of Aug. 15, with a 
great deal of interest, and also your advice to 
Mr. Heddon. I can imagine that I see him 
smile as he reads it, and says to himself, ‘‘ Not 

any of that kind of inoculation for me if you please.” 

Now, | object to that style of wholesale inoculation 
for several reasons — principally on account of the 

after effect which it has upon the system. If one 

chooses, for any reason, to go out of the business, 
it seems an unpleasant thought that, when he hap- 


ie 
he 
4 


1s 


_ pens to meet a farmer apiarian friend and associate, 


on greeting him with a cordial shake of the hand 


| one must be thrown intoa paroxysm of hydrophobia, 


or, more properly speaking, bee-phobia. He can’t 
he expected to carry a supply of bees around in his 
coat pocket to inoculate himself as circumstances 


/may require, and he must therefore receive the 
shock with as good a grace as possible. 


It seems to 
ine that a poison that produces such results is bet- 


| ter out of the system than in it, and I think that it 


would be better to exercise a little extra caution in 
the handling of bees, to avoid being stung, even to 


| wearing a veil, when bees are unusually cross. 


Your article on building up nuclei in the fall was 
an interesting one to me,as I am engaged from 
small beginnings in building up as rapidly as pos- 
sible, with a view to more extensive operations in 
the future, and T should like to ask you one or two 
questions on this subject. 

FEEDING NUCLEI SO AS TO BUILD THEM UP TO 
FULL COLONIES; HOW MUCH SUGAR 
WILL If TAKE? 

1. How much sugar is best to feed a three-frame 
nucleus, beginning, say, the middle of August? 
Would it be well to give them all they will carry 
down, or is there danger of giving them too much? 

2. Would it be safe, at this season of the year, to 
feed brown sugszr, or will some of that which is fed 
be retained in the combs for winter use, and cause 
dysentery? Itis the opinion of some that brown 
sugar is preferable, for breeding, to granulated, 
and it certainly is cheaper. S. A. MERION. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Aug. 22, 1885. 


If you are in a locality where little or no 
fall honey is to be expected (and you must, 
of course, do the work by feeding), you 
will probably need 30 or 40 Ibs. of sugar to 
make them a good colony. I would use 
granulated sugar, so that there will be noth- 
ing in the combs but stores suitable for win- 
ter consumption. Thirty or forty pounds of 
sugar will be worth at this date from 73 to 8 
cts. per lb., according to the locality ; so you 
see that, if you have no honey yield, you can, 
asarule, make colonies cheaper by sugar feed- 
ing, than by purchasing them at the usual 
rates. ‘You will also have the best strain of 
bees, and perfect combs of the most modern 
construction. Brown sugar would answer 
just as well as any thing for building up in 
the fall, and friend Viallon tells us they will 





for it until I saw the report from a correspondent in 








build more comb when fed on brown sugar 
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than on white; but I hardly think I would 
risk it, for the reason you mention, that 
they will be greatly liable to leave some of 
it remaining in the comb, to be consumed 
during the winter. 
re eo Oe 
ANOTHER FALSE STATEMENT IN RE- 
GARD TO THE HONEY BUSINESS. 


A MORE. DESPICABLE PIECE OF FALSEHOOD THAN 
WE HAVE HAD YET. 








EEING in GLEANINGS your column of * False 
Statements,”’ we inclose you a “sort-o'-rough” 
one, clipped from the Cincinnati Hnquirer. 
Reporters are a little “ gassy,”’ it seems, this 
year; but it looks asif they might open the 

“ safety-valve”’ in another direction that will not 
hurt the business of our country so much. 
G.W.&S. H. FouMer. 

Independence, Ky., Aug. 24, 1885. 

Friend F., we are very much obliged to 
you for forwarding the slip of paper direct- 
ly to us; and we agree with you, that it 
would be desirable to get reporters to turn 
their wonderful talents for falsifying, in 
some other direction. Wecan keep bee-men 
posted, even if we can do nothing more. 
Below we give the sensational item which 
our friend refers to: 

HONEY; THE PRESENT SEASON A BAD ONE FOR 

BEES—A BIG LOCAL CONCERN THAT FEEDS 

THEIRS ON GLUCOSE. 


Meeting a well-known enthusiast on honey-bees, 
who has avery extensive apiary, Wednesday, an 
Enquirer representative asked how the business of 
all busybodies were doing this year. 

* This has,’’ he replied, * been the worst season | 
ever knew for them. I don't know gees why, ex- 
cept that the blossoms and the flowers which they 
depend on were much shorter lived than usual. 
The locust-blossoms, from which they extract a 
great deal of honey, remained on the trees but a 
short time; and the white clover, from which they 
gather the most of their stores, has been 7 
searce. The recent drought hurt them a great deal, 
and in examining my hives Sunday I found that 
the inmates would not lay by enough even to keep 
themselves the coming winter.” 
weer that means a scarcity in the honey mar- 
cet?’ 

“Of the true, natural article! yes.” 

“Why, is there any thing else?’ 

“There are adulterations, certainly; but what I 
more especially refer to is the article sold which 
bees make from glucose. The honest bee-men for 
years have been fighting this class of dealers, and | 
think we are getting them gradually in our clutches. 

a do not exactly adulterate the honey, but 
they feed their bees on poor glucose, and the article 
that they make must naturally be very inferior. 
These men have quite extensive places where they 
keep bees, and the insects feast themselves on the 
glucose oe They do not like it; but finding 
nothing else to work in they gradually take to it.” 

‘Is there any such establishment in Cincinnati?’ 

“Yes. A well-known baker on Central avenue 
has all the upper floors of his establishment devot- 


ed to this style of honey manufacture. The article | 


made is very tame and very tasteless.” 


You will notice that the above has a shad- 
ow of truth about it in the fore part of the 
communication, and I presume it strikes al- 
most every one of our readers, before he gets 
through, that the reporter had in mind our 
good friend C. F. Muth. It seems to me 
most astonishing, too, when we remember 
that Mr. Muth is perhaps more fierce against 
glucose, grape sugar, and the like, than any 
other bee - keeper in our midst. Perhaps 
half of the people in Cincinnati know that 





| he has an apiary on 5 of his house, and he 
| has a brother in the 





aking business; but 
| the two are well known to be such good 
straight staunch men, that it seems strange 
the reporter should not have known better, 
ere he published any thing of the sort. Mr. 
Muth handles more honey than perhaps any 
other one man in the United States, unless 
it be some of the friends in California ; but 
the statement that the honey he sells is 
tasteless, almost every man, woman, and 
| child anywhere about Cincinnati knows to 
bea falsehood. If it were possible to get this 
reporter, and take him to friend Muth’s es- 
_tablishment, and make him aware of the 
awful falsehood he has started, it would be 
| the right thing todo. From what I know of 
‘friend Muth, I presume he will not do any 
thing about it; but I wish that somebody 
who knows something about honey would 
| write to the Enquirer, and ask the editor to 
| correct such a slander on one of Cincinnati’s 
| best business men. I might mention, also, 
that this newspaper canard mentions the 
| very street on which friend Muth lives. 
| Mr. M. never feeds his bees any thing—much 
‘less, glucose; but during favorable seasons 
| he produces some of the finest crops of honey 
| made by any one in the State, even if his 
| bees are on a house-top, virtually, while the 
rest of us have them on the ground. 


————<el) ~~ 


A KIND WORD FOR FRANK BENTON, 
FROM FRIEND VIALLON. 


ALSO SOMETHING FROM YOUR HUMBLE SERVANT 
IN THE SAME LINE. 


PSKRIEND ROOT:—There were a few remarks 
» made in regard to the supposed neglect of 
Frank Benton in not mailing queens prompt- 
ly, ete. lam positive that the delay was una- 
voidable; as I must say, in justice to him, 
that I rarely deait with any one more prompt; as, 
for instance, I wrote to him on the 9th or lth of 
June last, and on the 13th of August I received an 
| Italian queen, though I had not sent him the mon- 
| ey, and had only expressed the wish, ete. I think 
great credit is due to him for mailing queens with 
such good success across the ocean. The queen he 
sent ine was 16 days in reaching us; and though she 
came sealed up in a registered-package envelope, 
she was alive and in good condition, and not one 
| of her escort was dead. What kind of candy he 
| uses is hard for me to say, as there was so little 
left; but nevertheless he succeeds as well as we do, 
| though our queens are only three to five days in 
| the mails. I think friend Benton should be as gen- 
erous as friend Good, and give the formula of his 
| candy, and thus receive the thanks of all. 
Bayou Goula, La., Aug. 17, 1885. P. L. VIALLON. 


I agree with you, friend V.,and I beg par- 
don for what I said in regard to the delay on 
/our Carniolans. There is one other thing | 
| want tosay, for the benefit of friend Benton. 
| In his anxiety to show us that he has sue- 
| ceeded so well in mailing queens across the 
| ocean, he has, to my knowledge, sent a great 
| many queens to other parties as he did you, 
| friend \V., before he received the Ps. Now, 
| most of the friends who received t 1em, like 
| yourself, felt it a privilege to show him how 
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promptly vey 4 could remit, under such cir- 
cumstances; but there are some (one or two, 
any way) who have not paid him even yet. 
Now even if the queen should be received 
dead, friend Benton should surely have the 
privilege of replacing her, or the party who 
received her should stand at least part of the 
loss. No man ought to be asked to send 
queens, and not receive a copper by way of 
remuneration, even though he should fail 
once or twice in getting them through alive. 
You may remember that I have written 
on this before. In regard to friend Benton's 
candy, he promised some time ago a full de- 
scription of how he prepared the candy, and 
how he prepared the cages. And I think I 
offered him $25.00 for such an article; if I 
did not, 1 hereby make the offer. Friend 
Benton is laboring under great disadvantag- 
es, and he is laboring, too, for the good of 
the world. From what I have learned, I am 
afraid he is not getting very warm support 
from the brethren at home. Can we not en- 
courage him a little in his undertakings, and 

ive him a lift in the way of some good or- 

ers? And if every thing should not turn 
out to our liking, can we not be a little gen- 
erous under the circumstances, and show 
him that we have not forgotten a brother bee- 
keeper who is working for us, away off in 
the Old World? 

— rh eo Oh 


THE OHIO STATE BEE -KEEPERS’ AS8- 
SOCIATION AT THE STATE FAIR. 


TO THE BEE-KEEPERS OF OUR STATE. 


> T the present writing I have received no 
of information in regard to where the 
w §=convention will be held, nor on what 
special days of the fair. The opening 
day of the fair is Monday, August 31. 
Now, then, if it is the wish of the people 
that I, as president of the association, shall 
decide upon the time of meeting, I would 
suggest Thursday and Friday, Sept 3 and 4. 
My experience has been, with conventions 
held during fair time, that the attendance 
has usually been meager, and the interest 
rather vascillating, compared with conven- 
tions held at other periods. The reason of 
this, doubtless, is owing to the fact that 
there is so much going on at fair time, and 
also because many of our bee-keepers are in- 
terested in fine stock and agricultural prod- 
ucts in general, which is all very well and 
proper. But for all that, we ought to be 
willing to lay aside other things during the 
hours of the convention, and make it a con- 
vention in real earnest. In order to do this, 
would it not be well to have the length of 
each session comparatively short ? I would 
suggest that we open the exercises at nine 
o'clock, Thursday morning, to continue two 
hours, and devote the time between 11 and 
12 to shaking hands, and getting acquaint- 
ed—a sort of ‘* social,’ if you choose. This 
will permit those who have other business on 
hand to get away at 11 o'clock, if they wish, 
and yet without interfering with the interest 
of the meeting by going out and in. Then 
let us meet in the afternoon, say at 2 o’clock, 
and continue till 4 o’clock. 
My experience has been, that the most in- 





teresting meetings during fair time are in 
the evening, because there is less outside 
interest to attract attention after dark. Let 
the evening meeting commence at 7 o’clock, 
and continue till somebody moves to ad- 
journ, providing it be not kept after 10 
o'clock. 

The second day, Friday, I would have 
about the same hours as the day be- 
fore, omitting the meeting in the evening, if 
thought best. 


In regard to the manner in which the time 
shall be occupied, I would follow the ex- 
ample of some of our most successful con- 
ventions in the State of Michigan, by omit- 
ting long essays. Bring as many questions 
as you like, and also bring all the facts — 
especially facts not heretofore mentioned, 
as far as me 4 be. Of course, if arrange- 
ments have been made for essays, we shall 
be most glad to hear them, —_—— they 
are not too lengthy.in view of the brief time 
I have allotted. Of course, if any other ar- 
rangements have been made, I will with 
great pleasure set the above arrangement 
aside: but I believe it is generally agreed 
that it isa hard matter to have a successful 
bee-keepers’ convention during fair time. 
All present seem to feel as if they were off 
for a playspel! or a recess, and they are im- 
patient, somewhat, at any kind of restraint. 
After what our good friend Mrs. Jennie 
Culp has said, of course I would extend an 
earnest invitation to have the ladies present; 
and I should like to have,the juveniles come 
out, especially all who’ are interested or 
working with bees. I shall be most glad of 
the opportunity of taking them by the hand, 
and getting acquainted with the juvenile 
bee-keepers of the State of Ohio; and to 
make you feel a little more at home, Blue 
Eyes (whom I presume most of you have 
heard of) will go with me. May if we 
yet juveniles enough to come out, we can 
iave an extra session specially for them ; 
and reports or essays from them would al-. 
ways be in order. I shall be very glad in- 
deed to have them bring specimens of their 
work, in the shape of honey, implements for 
the apiary, or queen-bees that they have 
raised, as well as drones and _ workers. 
Wouldn’t it be a grand thing if Ohio could 
take the lead in inaugurating a juvenile 
State bee-keepers’ association ? 

In regard to the place of meeting, I sug- 
gest that we have a good-sized and commo-' 
dious hall, if such a one can be found, on the’, 
fair-ground. Much depends upon the place 
where we meet, and the surroundings. Let 
us not be backward about a little expense, 
if that will help the matter. If some of the 
friends will secure such a hall, if it be not 
already secured, and have it announced by. 
large plain placards, to be put up in several. 
conspicuous places, at the place of exhibit 
for honey and bee-supplies at the State fair, 
I shall be greatly obliged. May be this has 
been done already; but for fear it has not 
been attended to, I make these suggestions. 
Without question, a large body of keep- 
ers will be in attendance at the State fair ; 
and the desirable thing is, to get them to- 
a and get them acquainted with each 
other. 
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SOME EXCELLENT DEVICES OF D. A. 
MC CORD’S, 


BY L. L. LANGSTROTH. 








HEN extracting I always rested the frame 
upon the portico roof of my hive. brushing 
off the bees from one side of the comb, and, 
without lifting, swinging the frame around 

_, 80.a8 to brush them off from the other side. 

My friend Mr. D. A. McCord has: devised what he 
calls. McCord’s comb-rest, which may be applied to 
any style of hive. Any one who has practiced hold- 
ing the dead weight of heavy combs, while brushing 
off the bees, will appreciate this labor-saving device. 
With the cut, the inventor gives the following de- 
scription: 














MC CORD'S COMB-REST. 


This isthe simplest and cheapest device to rest 
the combs-upon while brushing off the bees. It 
consists of one piece of board about % <6X 15 inch- 
es; one piece % X4X %, nailed one or two inches be- 
low the top of the 6-inch piece, and two legs % x2 
about 21 inches long, nailed as shown in the cut, and 
it can be made in fifteen minutes. Lean the rest 
against the front of hive. Set the bottom corner of 
the frame on the pointed nail, holding the opposite 
top corner in the left hand; brush the bees off with 
the manilla brush held in the right hand. It can be 
used with the upper story on or off. 











MC CORD’S MANILLA BRUSH. 


This brush should be fastened into the handle 
with shellac instead of glue; and while using it, it 
should have the ends m4 in water often enough 
to keep them soft.* 1 have used a brush of this 
kind for two seasons, aud brush off the bees without 
any protection, and sometimes will not be stung in 
a whole day.t 


Mr. McCord also tells how to use the Root chaff 
hive with reversible frames, so that the bottom 
frames may be taken out without removing all the 
top ones. 


Take off the upper tin rests and nail a strip to fill 
the crack. Tack the tin rests on the same sides as 
the bottom ones, with strips %x% nailed under 
them to support them firmly. - The top frames will 
now hang from front to rear, same as bottom ones. 
Now shove the reversible wires about half way off at 


* Always have a pail of water handy when taking out the 
combs for extracting—not merely to wet the brush, but to fill 
an end comb when returned, and save,in the height of the 
honey season, the labor of many bees.—L. L. L. 

tI can strongly indorse the McCord brush. With its lo 
handle and the manilla pre on both sides, and in the righ’ 
position, it works admirably. When Mr. McGord used a small 
wisk broom he always wore a bee-hat, and the: bees were 
often enraged. No doubt many were hurt.—L. L. L. 








each end, and the frames will hang in the upper sto- 
ry; andin a moment the wires can be pressed in 
when they are to be put in the lower story.+ 

When common frames are used, make the top 
part single § and fasten in rests 4 inch by 2, made 
of hard wood, with a sharp upper edge for the 
frames to rest on. The spaces on the sides will 


not be filled by the bees when fdn. and extracting’ 


are properly attended to. I have tried hives with 


this space fora nufhber of years, to my satisfaction.: 


Oxford, O. D, A. McCorv. 

In closing this article I will simply say, that the 
plan given by me four years ago—the same now de- 
scribed by Mr. McCord—imay very easily be applied 
to any of the thousands of Root’s chaff hives now 
in use. To be under the necessity of taking out all 
of the upper frames when perhaps you want to ex- 
amine only a single one below, as, for instance, a 
central one, to see if a young queen has begun to 
lay, is, in my opinion, an insuperable objection to 
the present style of this hive, and should never be 
tolerated by one who can avail himself of the bet- 
ter way. 

Friend Root, if I could only get you to alter a sin- 
gle hive in your apiary, you would see the point. I 
have always tried to make all the improvements in 
my hives such that, if possible, they could be applied 
to all hives already in use. 

Two years ago! saw at the apiary of our friend 
Hill, at Mount Healthy, O., what he considered the 
best plan for wiring frames—only two wires very 
tight. He said they answered all the purposes of 

‘ wires. If so (and he is not 
| | the man to say a thing 
will do when it will not), 
how much better his plan 
than the way you have 
adopted in your reversible 
frames! Too much complication is the bane of bee- 
keeping, and into that all supply-dealers naturally 
fall, unless they set their faces against it all the 
time. You are wisely opposed to multiplying loose 
fixtures, going even to the opposite extreme. Can 
you not, in this matter of wiring frames, keep near- 
er to the “simplicity ’ idea with which you started? 

¥ shall be glad to hear what success attends the re- 
versible frames. I attach little importance to them 
for securing combs built completely down to the 
bottom rail of the frame. As soon asa comb be- 
comes a little old, the bees put an extra amount of 
wax at its lower edge. Cut off about half an inch 
of this for the wax-extractor, and put in a nice strip 
of worker comb, and you have what you want. It 
pays, I think, to do this with all old combs; you can 
do it if you wire no more than Hill does. 

Oxford, O., Aug. 4, 1885. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 


I have often thought of a comb-rest, simi- 
lar to the one our friend McCord describes ; 
but as it requires an addjtional piece of fur- 
niture, to be carried around from hive to 
hive, I have decided it would be more trou- 
ble than value ; however, there may be oth- 
ers who think differently —When using a 











portico hive, my favorite place has been for’ 


resting one corner of the comb on the porti- 
co, an gine it around on the corner.— 
The manilla brush is quite similar to brushes 
that have been submitted several times. If 
I am not mistaken, we have before illustrat- 





+t The bees will not fill in back of the franres when fdn. is giv- 
en, or the extractor is seasonably used.—L. L. L. 

§ This is what I recommended four years ago. To make the 
top story double is worse than wasting room and material, 
po in winter cL tends to keep the cushion damp, acting like a 
cellar.—L. L. L. 
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ed a brush with fibers on both sides.—In re- 
gard to the plan of hanging combs in the top 
of the chaff hive p el with those in the 
lower story, I confess that it never before 
occurred to me that the reversing wires 
would make this an easy matter. It strikes 
me, however, that the reversing wire would 
have to be fastened back at the proper dis- 
tance by a little block, or perhaps a_ tack 
— at the proper point on the top-bar o 
he frame; the reversing wire might then be 
snapped under the head of this tack, or A 
ped clear over it. It can be worked in the 
way suggest ; the only question is, will 
it not be too much machinery? When we 
are using the upper story of the chaff hive 
for extracting, or when it is filled with 
frames of sections, we seldom handle the 
combs in the lower story very much.—Two 
horizontal wires, instead of the manner in 
which we wire frames, have been suggested 
several times. But diagonal wires add 
greatly to the strength of the frame. The 
perpendicular wires are so much _ shorter 
than those running from side to side, that they 
give. gr r strength for the same size of 
wire. We have decided that we want all of 
our combs made from fdn. securely support- 
ed by wire of sufficient strength, and placed 
at the proper points. I hardly think the ar- 
rangement you mention would be —— 
enough toship frames filled with fdn., which 
we do quite largely, ne it answers all 
purposes the way friend IIill handles his 
combs in raising honey and not selling col- 
onies. 


i 


FRIEND FOWLS’ EXPERIENCE DUR- 
ING THE PAST SEASON. 


A Good Report of some of the New Devices— 
Reversible Frames, Heddon Cases, Hutch- 
inson Honey-Board, etc. 








REVERSIBLE FRAMES. 


| DITOR GLEANINGS:—I have 200 reversible 
frames in use, but I can give only a partial 
report, because I did not have reversible 
combs when building up in the spring. But 
I had them in swarming time; that is, I had 
reversible frames filled with foundation, and I am 
so well pleased with them that I would have them 
for new swarms, even if the cost were ten cents ad- 
ditional, instead of one. Nine or ten days is often 
enough to reverse the combs,in my opinion. When 
the combs are filled with brood below and honey 
above, I reverse them, throwing the new-laid eggs 
at top, and unsealed honey below. If any is sealed 
I mash the caps with a knife, sliding it over so as to 
flatten without slicing them off. This is better than 
to extract, to get out the sealed honey, as there need 
be no shaking of combs, and no interruption of the 
day’s work. In nine or ten days more the brood 
will be sealed at the top. I now reverse so as to 
bring eggs and larve at the top, and capped brood 
below, when it will hatch, and the queen will refill 
the comb with eggs. In nine or ten days the combs 
will be brood in its different stages, when I reverse 
again, and so on through the season. In short, I re- 
verse often enough so that no bees are allowed to 
hatch in the upper part of the frames. 
CONTRACTION OF THE BROOD-NEST. 
In hiving new swarms I usually contract the 





brood-nest to four or five S. frames. If more are 
used, and they are all reversed, the outside frames 
will be solid with honey, and the central ones solid 
with brood. I haven't had very good success get- 
ting sections filled at the side of the brood. Before 
they were finished, the queen would be sure to get 
into them, and I would have to take them out, put 
division-boards in their place, brush off the bees, 
and hang them in the top story of some hive that 
was working in wide frames. This takes up time. 
Will friend Heddon tell us if he contracts the 
brood-nest? and if so, will he please tell just how 
he does it? 
HEDDON CASES. 

I sent to friend Heddon for a sample case and 
honey-board, and then had 60 cases and 30 honey- 
boards made to order. I made my hives myself, to 
fit the cases and to take the 8. frame, which I use. 
I like the Heddon case very much, and never expect 
to go back to wide frames again. I find a much 
smaller per cent of bulged and imperfect sections 
in those from Heddon cases than those from wide 
frames, and the work of cleaning for market is 
much less. Right here, Mr. Editor, it is my opinion 
you are on the wrong track. You seem sure that 
the bees will propolize the tops and bottoms worse 
when the bees have free access to them. Why, 
friend Root, any one who has seen my crop of honey 
will bear me out in saying, that all sections from 
wide frames are propolized worse, and a large pro- 
portion of them are ten times as bad. 


MOORE'S CASES. 

I had 20 of the Moore cases in use; and although 
the sections are cleaner than those from wide 
trames, they do not compare with those from Hed- 
don cases, because there is no bee-space on top; and 
every time the enamel is peeled up and replaced, a 
new line of propolis will be added, exactly as it is 
on brood-frames when mats are used. If I had nevy- 
er used the Heddon case, I should very likely prefer 
them to any thing else; but in the light of present 

rience I would have the Heddon case made to 
fit the Simplicity hive, and have the honey-board 
with a sink on both sides, and it would be reversi- 
ble. Do you see? 
HEDDON HONEY-BOARDS. 

Friend H. deserves at least a vote of thanks for 
bringing this before the public. I think they will 
pay for themselves in one season, in the saving of 
time and labor. I think they would be just as use- 
fulif an upper story with wide frames were used. 
It is very important, however, that the spaces come 
over the top-bars of the brood-frames. In using 
division-boards on each side, I got some of them on 
so as to make continuous passages. I soon found 
this would not do at all. The bees would fill the 
spaces, and fill the under side solid with honey. 
When arranged just right the spaces will be clear, 
with but little underneath. 

HUTCHINSON’S PERFORATED HONEY-BOARDS. — 

T had eleven of these in use, and I think they 
would usually keep the queen down if the saw-cuts 
were as accurate as the one sent as a sample. I 
presume the man who cut them moved some a trifle 
to one side while making the perforations. Such 
boards, with a few holes too large, are a nuisance. 
The queen gets above, and, unlike the neighbors’ 
pigs when they get into your garden, sheis sometimes 
unable to find the hole she went in at, and, being 
confined above, takes possession of the sections 
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whén she might not have laid an egg there if wide- | the case, how could she get at the jelly, even if she 


spaced boards like Heddon’s had been used. 
THE SEASON, 


The season so far has been very good. I have se- 
cured a good crop of fine clover and basswood hon- | 
ey, mostly basswood. New swarms have produced | 
trom 25 to % Ibs. of comb honey, according to size, | 


time of hiving, ete. CHALON FOWLS, 42—%. 

Oberlin, 4 O., Aug. 11, 1885. 

‘Thanks, friend F., for the valuable facts you 
give us. Weare glad to hear so good a re- 
port of the reversible frames, and also for 
the Heddon case. 
on the wrong track, no doubt; but I don’t 
think Tam now. 
indeed if I were to reject the abundant evi- 
dence given us in regard to the efliciency of 
the Heddon honey-board in keeping propo- 
lis, ete., away from the sections. Besides, 
we are now selling on the streets of Medina 
the nicest honey we have ever handled, and 
it was secured by the Heddon system. The 
Ifeddon case as we make it, adapted to the 
Simplicity hive, I believe secures all the ad- 
vantages you mention.—I am very sorry in- 
deed if any of our honey-boards have been 
sent out in the way you mention. I will call 
particular attention to the matter, and in- 
struct our foreman to have the perforating 
done by a careful man who understands the 
consequences of moving the boards even a 
hair’s breadth while over the saw. We pre- 
sume, of course, the honey-boards you refer 
to were made by us. 


rr oe ee 
VIRGIN QUEENS, AGAIN. 


ee 


MORE ABOUT CONFINING QUEENS IN THE CELLS. 





> LTHOUGH I have nothing new to offer, giving 
light on how to introduce virgin queens, 
more than I gave on page 522, still I wish to 
say a few words relative to virgin queens, 
and where to keep them. While I know that, 
when left to their * own sweet will,” virgin queens 
are constantly on the move, as friend Root speaks 
of on page 523, still, from the experience I have had, 
I consider this by no means necessary, as all the 
virgin queens I have succeeded in introducing at 
from six to nine days old have proved to be the 
very best of mothers, and none were allowed a cage 
larger than a 1%-inch hole bored in a one - inch 
board. I keep all my virgin queens in an Alley 
queen-nursery, and consider it just the thing to 
keep such in. Were I using a lamp nursery, I 
would cage all the cells so as to save the endless 
watching necessary when the ordinary plan is used; 
for an Alley cage allows of many advantages not 
gotten without it, besides preventing the queens 
from killing each other, should they feel so dispos- 
ed. And this brings me to the quotation from the 
Canadian Bee Journal, found on page 532, which [ 
had before read in that paper, which shows that a 
queen can be confined to the narrow limits of a 
queen-cell for six days after maturity, and still be 
just as good as are those which have a full hive to 
keep up an endless parade in. Friends Jones and 
Root seem to think this “ novel,’ and not “ easily 
accounted for,” while from the editorial on page 539, 
it is inferred that the queen fed herself on royal 
jelly. Does not friend Root know that a queen can 
not turn herself aroundin aqueen-cell? This being 





I presume I have been | 


I should be very stubborn | 








felt disposed to do so? for the royal jelly is always 
in the opposite end of the cell from where the 
queen's head is at the time of hatching. Ina few 
instances I have had queens, after being hatched 
inthe Alley nursery, go back in the cell again, and 
all such are sure to die there, as they can not sub- 


| sist on the jelly left, nor can they back out or turn 


around. 

‘“* Well,” says some one, * how were the two queens 
spoken of by friend Jones kept alive?"’ The bees 
fed them, of course; and had friend J. looked close- 
ly he would have found alittle hole through ali 
that coating of wax, through which the queen put 
out her tongue to be fed, as [have seen them do 
scores of times. The longer the virgin queen is 
kept in the cell, the more wax is put on so as to 
make sure no harm shall befall the inmate 
from the queen, which is at liberty, biting through 
it. I have seen such cases several times when 
I have caged queens to prevent swarming, and 
left them caged a few days past the time for 
the young queen to hatch, through an oversight. 

It will be remembered by some of the older read- 
ers of GLEANINGS, that ten or more years ago! hada 
queen laying in just three days from the time she 
hatched from the cell. It happened in this way: 
A colony lost its queen, casting a swarm with a 
virgin queen; and while they were hanging ona 
limb T opened the hive to cut the queen-cells, pre- 
paratory to returning them. Upon looking the hive 
over I found only one cell besides the one the 


| queen hatched from; and as] had the frame having 
| iton in my hands, a beautiful queen emerged from 


the cell. Tat once took said frame (bees and all) 
with another, and formed a nucleus with them; and 
in just three days 1 found the queen laying. I now 
know how it came about, but did not then, hence it 
caused some to doubt. The queen was, without 
doubt, six or seven days past maturity when she 
crawled out of the cell, the bees having fed her all 
the while through a hole in the cell, so she was as 
strong and able to fly as the one that was with the 
swarm. 

In another place in the C. B. J. I see friend Jones 
speaks of rearing queens in such strong colonies 
that they are so fully developed that they are ready 
to fly as soon as hatched. This is correct, as far as 
their being ready to fly; but their being thus ready 
to fly was because they had been kept in the cell 
t'velve or more hours by the bees after they would 
naturally have hatched. After much experience 
and many experiments I think I can safely say that 
no queen can fly as soon as she emerges from the 
cell, where she is allowed to hatch, as soon as she is 
mature. 

Now to the keeping of these queens in the cells, 
should we desire to do so. For the past two years I 
have been in the habit, to secure the safe hatching 
of every queen in the Alley nursery, of putting a 
little honey around the point of each cell, just 
where the queen would gnaw out, so she could 
feed herself as soon as she gota hole through (as 
every queen is thus supplied by the bees when she 
hatches in a hive, except in cases where five to 
twenty are allowed to hatch at will in a hive, as is 
sometimes the case), and in this way ,these queens 
are strong as soon as out of the cell. Carrying this 
plan still further: Fix a block of wood to receive 
the cell, in such a way that the queen can not get 
the lid off, but so that she can get a hole through at 
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one side. Against this side place a bit of sponge 
saturated with honey, and you have it so that the 
queens can stay in their cells, and become, strong 
and ready to be fertilized, as did those spoken of in 
the Canadian Bee Journal. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Aug., 1885. 

Friend 1)., when I spoke of the royal jelly 
I suggested it rather off hand, as the only 
means of sustenance I could then think of. 
Since you mention it, I have recalled to 
mind that others have reported seeing 
queens thrust their tongues out of a hole, to 
be fed. I should be inclined to think this 
might account for most of the cases that 
have been mentioned, where queens took 
wing at once on emerging from the cell, 
were it not that we have had quite a 
number of reports of Holy-Land queens (not 
only one, but a dozen or more from the same 
hive), getting out of the cells and taking 
wing. One friend describing it said the air 
seemed to be full of queens, and we had al- 
most a similar ee in our own - 
I feel quite satisfied that young Holy-Lands 
often fly the moment that they emerge from 
the queen-cell, and Iam not sure but that 
Italians may under some circumstances. 
Still, I believe it is true that they may stay 
in the cell several days, and possibly a week, 
obtaining food from the workers by thrust- 
ing out their tongues.—From the experience 
I have had with queen-nurseries such «8s you 
mention, it seems to me as if they should be 
called “‘ Dr. Jewell Davis’ queen-nursery,”’ if 
we call them after anybody; but I, with 
many Others of the friends, were led to 
abandon them years ago. While we are on 
the subject, here is something further from 
one of our lady friends: 
HOW A YOUNG QUEEN CONFINED IN A CELL WAS 

FED. 

lread your comments on Mr. Jones’ article, ‘* Bees 
confining their queen.” You say you wondeér they 
did not starve. I thought this might be the reason: 
As I was cutting out queen-cells in my apiary, about 
three weeks ago, one queen had cut a small space 
in the usual place for opening the cell, quite small, 
so she just ran her tongue out through, and two 
bees were feeding her. I held the frame for some 
time, and then cut the cap off, and she came outa 
splendid queen. Mrs. A. MCKECHNIE. 

Angus, Ont., Can., August 6, 1885. 


oO 
A QUEEN-HATCHER. 
FRIEND ELLISON TELLS HOW HE MANAGES, AND 


HOW HE KEEPS QUEENS SEVERAL DAYS 
AFTER BEING HATCHED. 





SAW in the Canadian Bee Journal a notice of a 
queen-nursery; and not seeing any thing of 
the kind described in GLEANINGS lately, I 
thought it would not be out of place to tell 
your readers what a boon a nursery is to a 
queen-breeder. I had never used them before this 
year; and, very strange to say, I was just in the 
middle of my second year, when I saw D. A. Jones’ 
notice. He does not give the size of the divisions in 
his. I have made them with two sizes of partitions 
~—one for cells just ready to hatch, or virgin queens, 
and the other for laying queens. I will describe 
only the former in this; and if you think well I will 
give you a description of the other in another letter. 











They both work well, and queens can be kept for ten 
days or two weeks with perfect safety. I made.the 
nursery for virgin queens or queen-cells, by divid- 
ing a regular Quinby frame into 66 partitions, each 
1% in. square, just about large enough to accommo- 
date a single cell. One side of the frame is covered 
with wire cloth, while the other is composed of 
small doors of wire cloth, one to each partition. 
They are hung on small wire staples for hinges, 
opening up and down. When closed they are kept 
fast with a piece of small wire, about % of an inch 
long, driven in half way at bottom of doors, and 
bent over them at right angles. Thus fastened, the 
queens can not get out nor bees in. After the cells 
are all placed in the nursery (one in each division), 
hang it in the center of a good strong colony. It is 
best to have the colony queenless, as the bees will 
take more care of the hatching queens which are 
caged. If there are nuclei ready when the cells be- 
gin to hatch, the young queens are best introduced 
at once; if not, the bees in a queenless colony will 
feed many of them for several days. In order that 
we may not lose any of them by starvation I pre- 
pare smal! pieces of old comb in this way: With 
a sharp knife I cut the cells all off on one side, down 
to their base; the cells on the other side are filled, 
or partly so, with honey. To do this I use a small 
teaspoon. The pieces are just large enough to slip 
into the partitions of the nursery. A little honey 
will last a long while, as almost every good-natured 
bee that crawls over the outside will hand in some 
honey to the caged queens. If one has to be away 
and is not able to attend to his queen-cells on the 
days he knows they will hatch, just place them on 
top of the bits of comb, and when the queens hatch 
they are safe for several days. Be careful not to 
have much honey running about, as the queens will 
get daubed; and as the bees can not get to her to 
clean her off, she may be lost. In the nursery for 
laying queens I place bees with each queen to take 
care of her. The above plan works well; and as 
many as a hundred or more ean be kept for several 
days in one hive, and then be introduced to nuclei 
to be fertilized, it surely will be a great help to the 
queen or her owner. 

I have seen queens kept in their cells by the bees, 
and not allowed to hatch for several days. During 
the swarming season, in cutting out cells before the 
after-swarms issue, you are more apt to find them. 
They are easily distinguished from queens just 
hatched, as they come out full fledged, ready to fly 
off with a swarm at first notice, and sometimes sev- 
eral of them will get out with a single after-swarm, 
and then you have to be smart to keep them from 
“going west.’’ I have noticed, also, that swarms 
having more than one young queen ure much more 
apt to go to the woods than those with only one; 
and a good many other things I have noticed, only I 
am afraid to write any more, as you may call this 
a “long letter.”’ W. J. ELLIson. 

Stateburg, S: C., Aug., 1885. 


Friend E., your arrangement is substan- 
tially Dr. Jewell Davis’ queen-nursery,which 
I have recently referred to. It was illus- 
trated in the bee-journals years ago, and a 

deal talked about. It works very well 
uring warm summer months, especially 
when honey is coming in daily; but as soon 
as you have cool nights or a dearth of hon- 
ey, all of a sudden — queen-nursery will 
collapse; at least, that was the experience . 
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ofa t many who gave the arrangement 
a pretty thorough test years ago. 
— a ee 


ROBBERS, BREEDING QUEENS FOR 
QUALITY, ETC. 





ROBBERS IN NEWLY UNITED COLONIES. 





UNITED three small colonies of bees a few days 

since, and saw with pleasure these three fami- 
lies, of about 20,009 each, unite in peace, mak- 
ing one family of 60,000. In twenty minutes 
thereafter I saw a bee from a fourth colony 
enter that hive, and it was at once seized upon asa 
stranger and enemy; that all these bees should 
have become acquainted, or have had such an indi- 
vidual introduction within that short time, so that 
a stranger should be recognized on coming among 
them, I thought was one of the most wonderful 
things, among the many wonderful things to be 
learned in studying and observing the operations 
of bees. If one of the colonies united had been 
red, another white, and the other blue, and the 
stranger from the fourth yellow, cr each colony 
had a special perfume, as rose, heliotrope, gerani- 
um, ete., I could have at once understood how they 
could recognize the musk-scented stranger; but I 
do not believe they were so distinguished. 

The question then remains, 

HOW DO BEES RECOGNIZE ROBBERS? 

I answer, “ By their behavior.’”’ A bee enters a 
strange colony just asa robber enters our house, 
fearful of being seen, trembling, pale, by an unu- 
sual way, if possible, avoiding members of the 
household, and with evident intention of seizing 
goods and running. I think it is well known that a 
bee may, during a great flow of honey, by accident, 
in its haste enter the wrong hive, and then empty 
its stores, and hasten again to the fleld, without be- 
ing disturbed, just because it never knew it was 
out of its own house, and therefore behaved just as 
others. I have found this story of the recognition 
of strangers in a colony one of the most interesting 
to visitors of my apiary. 

MAILING QUEENS. 

I have just received in splendid condition a Car- 
niolan queen from Mr. Frank Benton, of Munich, 
Germany. There were fourteen live bees, and one 
dead one in the cage after at least fourteen days in 
the mails. 

I do not believe there is any secret about Ben- 
ton's success in mailing queens, further than the 
peculiar construction of the cage, and the covering 
over the food to maintain moisture. 

BREEDING QUEENS FOR QUALITY. 

For several years I have carefully noted different 
characteristics of various colonies in my apiary, 
and noted the races to which these colonies be- 
longed. The first colony I noted was one which 
swarmed Sept. 6, 1882, and which gathered enough 
honey that fall to take them over to the next sea- 
son, 1883, when it started out as one of my strong- 
est colonies, showing avery prolific queen. This 
colony did not swarm during 1883, but stored 68 Ibs. 
of honey in sections, and have never been seen 
clustered outside of the hive to this day. I have 
named that colony ‘‘Never Hang Out,’ and that 
name means honey. They are Holy-Lands crossed 
with our native drones. I have another race which 
in June and July, 1883, threw off five swarms, leav- 





ing at last'a colony queenless. They are Cyprio- 
Italians. 

I have another stock which I have labeled 
“Swarmer Stock,’ and which, in 1883, moved into a 
new hive with two stories of brood-combs and a 
frame of brood, and in about two weeks moved out 
of that again, leaving it full enough of bees to give 
me a surplus of over 50 Ibs. of extracted honey, and 
about as much more from the new hive into which 
I placed them. In 1884, and during the present sea- 
son, they have shown the same qualities—fertility 
of queen, and industry. Unlike the first-instanced 
Holy-Lands, these are often found clustering out. 

I have noted the most desirable qualities in cross- 
es between the different races decidedly the most 
marked, rather than in the imported stock of eithér 
race. S. W. Morrison, M. D. 

Oxford, Pa. 

I agree with you, friend M., that bees rec- 
ognize robbers, at least mainly, by their 
behavior. Your conclusion is just the one 
I have arrived at after much observation 
and study. The point you bring out, that 
the progeny of certain queens have certain 
peculiarities which they hold season @fter 
season, is a very interesting one, and it 
seems to me to point, without question, to the 
fact that we may greatly improve our bees 
if we take pains to encourage these desira- 
ble traits, and discourage those not so de- 
sirable. 

_ rT 


A PLEASANT REMINISCENCE. 





ALSO A WORD IN FAVOR OF LAWN-MOWERS. 





7 AST summer, while on board a train I passed 
by the neatly kept apiary of Mr. Porter, of 
Lewistown, Ill. The nicely painted hives, ar- 
ranged in regular rows, equidistant from 
each other, presented a very pretty picture. 

The streets and alleys of this miniature city were in 
blue-grass sod, and kept neatly trimmed by the fre- 
quent use of the lawn-mower. I consider a lawn- 
mower a necessary implement for use in the apiary 
and every well-ordered home. It is a great boon 
for the tired mother, when the yard or lawn is clip- 
ped short, for the children and visitors prefer it to 
the house; and when she is through with her work 
she finds her house in order, for the children have 
kept house, taught school, or been a visiting out of 
doors. A hammock and a swing should be provided 
for the use of little ones. A hammock hung in the 
shadeinan apiary isa great luxury. Here the tired 
owner can recline, read, and watch the issuing of 
swarms. The most comfortable one I ever enjoyed 
was made from a cracker-barrel. Two holes were 
bored in the end of each stave, and small but stout 
rope was woven back and forth, using forty feet of 
rope, twenty for each side. Pieces of carpet were 
spread over the staves, and a pillow for the use of 
the head. I'm afraid that Mr. Root will think this 
savors of idleness; but there are persons to whom 
rest means one of the greatest economies. 

I’m in hopes that the lawn-mower that Mr. Root 
is now offering tothe public runs easily, so that a 
child can work it. In order to keep a lawn in order. 
It must be clipped as often as twice a week, during 
showery weather, and the older members of the 
family may not have time to spend in this way. If 
a child runs the mower, it is better to run it fifteen 
or twenty minutes every day, so the work will not 
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be so exhaustive. He will love his home much 
more when he takes an active part in its manage- 
ment. Mars. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria, Ill., Aug., 1885. 

Thanks, my good friend Mrs. H., for what 
you say about lawn-mowers, and also direc- 
tions for making home-made hammocks. 
No doubt they are nice things for invalids. 
but I do not quite like to see them occupied 
by well people in the middle of the day.— 
Our lawn-mower is remarkably easy run- 
ning—in fact, the most so of any one we 
have ever got hold of; and I have chosen 
one that cuts only ten inches wide, for the 
very reason you mention, that all the mow- 
pe a needs to be done may be done by the 
children. 

rrr ee Gi 


CARNIOLAN BEES. 


HOW MUCH THEY DIFFER FROM OUR, NATIVE BEES. 


’N the last issue I stated that the bees whieh ac- 
‘4 companied the Carniolan queen from Germany 
were pitch black, fifteen of which were dead; 
and their bodies, as well as those of two living 
yet, were so contracted as to hide the bands of 


down, and give them a pitch-black appearance. | feckth. Whhicdt ‘OGr stocking Wore thade: Vik Oi th & 


Since then, however, some of this queen's progeny 
have come to light, and I now state that they are 
just as friend Benton described them — of a steel 
gray, with very marked bands of down, and they 
are truly fine looking. They can be distinguished 
at a distance from our common blacks. The queen 
is the best layer I have seen yet, for the short time 
she has been here. Friend D. A. Jones says, on 
page 374, Vol. 11, that black and hybrid bees are 
found in France, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
and parts of Italy, and just across the Adriatic Seca, 
along the Dalmatian coast; and on both sides of 
the Dalmatian range of mountains there are the 
finest, and, he believes, the best blacks in the world. 
Now, Carnivla lies northwest of the Adriatic sea, 
right north of Dalmatia, and perhaps friend Jones 
had reference to the black bees, called Carniolans. 
Would friend Jones be kind enough to reply? 

Another instance of two queens in one hive. 
About three weeks ago I looked over my queen 
record to ascertain which required requeening (I 
clip all queens’ wings in the spring, and then if any 
are superseded during the summer I can readily 
tell upon finding an unclipped one). In opening 
one hive to remove the old queen I found, on the 
first comb I took out, a young queen, and that a 
most splendid-looking one too. The frame was re- 
placed, and no attention paid until the other day 
when my bee-neighbor, Theo. Stellwagner, was 
taken into my bee-yard to see the fine prolific 
queen received from Frank Benton. After show- 
ing him the queen, I called his attention to this fine 
superseded queen in the hive standing alongside 
my imported queen. On the first frame I took out, 
we found the old clipped queen. Well, this was 
naturally a surprise. I took out a second frame, 
and there was the young queen, and laying too. 
They were both in the hive over three weeks. 1 
removed the old queen. E. K. BLANCK, M. D. 

Hatfield, Pa., Aug. 6, 1885. 

Very likely you are correct, friend B., in 
thinking that there will be no trouble in dis- 
tinguishing the Carniolan from our native 
bees ; but, how about the crosses? Can any 








one tell whether a queen has met Carniolan 
drones or native drones? It seems to me 
rather unlikely. Our young Carniolan bees 
will be out in about a week, and then we 
will investigate the matter more thoroughly. 


nh) rr 


TOADS, FROGS, AND TADPOLES, OR 
POLLIWOGS. 


SOME INTERESTING FACTS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


OU wish to know about toads, ete. When I 
was a boy there were shallow ponds of water 
in some old stone-quarries close to our house, 
and every spring there were millions of toads 
raised there if the water did not dry up be- 

fore their legs grew. This used to happen some- 
times, and then there were a great many deaths in 


| asmallispace. I haveobserved a great many of their 
| habits. First, the toads’ eggs are laid in long lines 


about as large as a clay pipestem, and they are 


| strung around the pond in every direction until 


the whole surface is covered. This made the 
scum you saw on your carp pond; but if you had 
tried to skim it off you would have found it to be 
like the rolls our mothers used to spin the yarn, 


bunch, but all separate pieces, only the difference 
would be that the rolls were about 2 ft. long, and 
the strings of eggs are perhaps 200 ft. long, with an 
egg about every 4 inch. After they hatch they 
remain in and around the lines for a little time, 
and then goto the edge of the pond, where they 
soon grow some very small legs, and soon after 
lose their tails, and come out of the water small 
toads, and bid farewell to water, until in time they 
return to lay their eggs (for the toad is not a water- 
bird). 

Frogs are somewhat different. If you had looked 
closely you would have seen a large bunch of some- 
thing that looked like jelly, about as large as 
your head, and quivering in the water about like a 
lump of jelly. It is usually attached to some old 
dry grass or rushes if there are any in the pond; if 
not, then floating in the water. It is not like the 
toads’ eggs, however, as it is all in a mass, and can’t 
be separated like them; they are also laid some 
days earlier in the season; and instead of getting 
out and hopping off as the toads do when they are 
small, the young frogs remain in the water in the 
polliwog form until the next season. They are then 
about 2 inches long, and these were the ones you 
saw, but they were last years’ ones, and not those 
coming out of the same batch of eggs from which 
the toads came. E. M. JOHNSON. 

Mentor, O. 

Friend J., with your explanation I can 
now understand the matter readily. Early 
in the spring I saw those long threads of 
eggs, and there. were such quantities of 
them that I thought once about raking them 
off from the surface of the water and de- 
won thes 4 them. In fact, there was a perfect 
network of these strings all around on the 
outside of the pond. We also saw the eggs 
of frogs as you describe them ; and so when 
they hatched out we had toads and frogs 
mixed up together ; and when they got legs, 
the toad portion of the crowd hopped off and 
went away to the woods, as I have told you, 
while the frogs, most of them, stayed in the 
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pond. Sut, are you not mistaken, friend J., 
in saying that the frogs do not t out of the 
polliwog state until the next season? I 
should say, that tadpoles all turn into frogs 
during the spring months of the year. 


Or er 


A REPORT OF THE HONEY SEASON 
IN THE SOUTH FOR 1884 AND 1885. 





ALSO SOMETHING IN REGARD TO DEAD BROOD 
WHICH AFFECTED TEN DIFFERENT APIARLES. 





NCLOSED you will find the condensed report of 
ten apiaries for 1884, which makes a very fair 
showing for that year. In the alluvial lands 
the yield of honey was moderately fair; but in 
the uplands, owing to the drought, there was 

scarcely enough made to carry the bees through 
the winter. Bro. Haniman’s apiary is located in 
the Bayou Macon hil!s, one mile from the Mississip- 
pi swamp. His short crop was the result of so 
much hill range. 

REPORT OF APIARLES FOR 1884. 

O. M. Blanton, Greenville, Miss.* Colonies, spring 
count, 275; fall count, 380; lbs. of honey per col., 75. 

Blanton & Vaught, Refuge, Miss.*+ enn 1 pda 
count, 41; fall count, 80; 1 honey per col. 

. 8. Elder, near Lake Village, ok Col’ 8 gens 
count, 56; fall oun, 74; lbs. moner. per col., 

H. Ramus, Lake View, Ark. Col’ 8, spring sua. 
43; fall count, 71; lbs. honey per col., 153. 

Alfred Saunders, Luna, Ark. Col’ &, spring count, 
40; fan een lbs. honey per col., 137. 

{. A. Haniman, Grand Lake, Ark. + Col's, “upg 
couint, 105; fall count, 135; Ibs. honey per col. 

Chas. Kincade, Sterling, Ark, mj 8, apring count, 

95 fall count, 96; lbs. honey per col., 

Victor Johnson, Lake Port, Ark. Col's, spring 
count, 20; fall count, 40; Ibs. honey per col., 250. 

Robert J. Adams, Lake Port, Ark. Col's, apaing 
count, 95: fall count, 190; lbs. honey per col., 

Wm. McLendon, Lake V illage, Ark. Col’ Me spring 
count, 90; fall count, 180; lbs. honey per col., 

Average per colony, 133 Ibs. 

This season opened with any thing but flattering 
prospects. There was no honey gathered after the 
25th of August last year, and from that time until 
April the bees were consuming their stores. Our 
winter was very severe for this climate, and we had 
a very cold wet April, and but little honey was 
gathered until May. 1 commenced extracting the 
first of June. The colonies were so weak from 
short stores, it required a long time for them to 
build up strong enough forsurplus. June and July 
were moderately fair honey months, with much dry 
weather. Within the last few days we have had 
heavy showers, and the prospects for August are 
very good from swamp woodbine, boneset, cow- 
peas, and button-bush. From about 395 colonies, 
spring count, Ihave extracted to date only 17,000 
ibs. You will find that the Southern crop of honey 
will be decidedly short. 

You seem to think the long legs of my 20-frame 
one-story hives, shown in the bird's-eye view of my 
apiary, were intended for the overflow. Nothing of 
the kind has occurred in this locality for the last 
forty years, owing to our substantial levees (em- 
bankments). I assure you they are for comfort 
when at work, as they are 30 inches from the bot- 
tom of the hive to the ground; which is the proper 
height for a man of my size. The double stands for 





Refuge 
‘Bought apiary Mth of June, and then transferred from old 
gums, by Heddon’s method. 


*L lost oone from careless austen whilst attending 
ry 


Judge Haniman’s a can not be classed as swamp lova- 
tion, asitisona Seow ot bile. . 





my two-story Simplicity hives are 20 inches from 
the ground. I prefer them for one hive, as you can 
stand on either side of them, and will hereafter cut 


the stands in two. 
DEAD BROOD. 


Last year, about the first of June one of my neigh- 
bors, Mr. 8S. C. Vaught, discovered dead brood in his 
apiary. It first commenced with the capped brood, 
but soon extended to the larvae, which, in some in- 
stances, in both soon became decomposed. On ex- 
amination I found some,of the capped brood with 
minute holes in the cappings, and the decomposi- 
tion complete. Some of the pupre just dead, I 
found reversed in their cells. There was a very 
disagreeable odor from the decayed brood, but not 
such as described in articles on foul brood. Upon 
inquiry I found ten apiaries, within a radius of 15 
niles of me, affected by it; some to the extent of 15 
per cent, and most of it confined to the capped 
brood. Two colonies in my home apiary were af- 
fected slightly. The Refuge apiary, with its bright 
new combs, had it in every colony, but did not reach 
putrefaction before the bees removed the dead, and 
filled the cells with honey, and the queen com- 
menced laying as vigorously as ever. 

Mr. Vaught's apiary of about 250 colonies was so 
badly diseased that he determined to let them work 
out their own salvation, which they did. I uncap- 
ped the dead pup of some colonies, and the bees 
soon cleaned the cells. 

Just before the discovery of this condition of 
things the bees gathered a great deal of dark sour 
honey-dew (aphides’), and I attribute the disease to 
that cause. This year, as far as I can learn, there 
is no evidence of the disease. It certainly can not 
be the forerunner of foul brood, or we should have 
it this year. O. M. BLANTON. 

Greenville, Miss., Aug. 4, 1885. 

Thanks, friend B., for the valuable facts 

ou furnish. I sincerely hope it may so 

ee that the trouble you mention with 
dead brood was caused by the sour hone 
ste speak of; and I think you show excel- 
nt good sense in investigating the matter 
before rushing to the conclusion that you 
have foul brood in your neighborhood. The 
fact that it disappeared of itself, [ should 
arp is pretty nearly conclusive evidence. 
< say ever hear of foul brood disap- 
= of its own accord? There has never 
n such a report made, that I know of. 


rrr ae 


MORE ABOUT BONE-CHARCOAL FOR 
PURIFYING HONEY. 


BEE-PASTURAGE IN NORTH CAROLINA. 





N reference to the note of Chas. H. Grote, page 
388, I think the idea is a most valuable one, and 
that bone-black, or animal charcoal, could be 
used to change the color of dark honey just as 
easily as it takes the color from the syrup in 

sugar -refineries. Enormous quantities of bone- 
charcoal are used in sugar-refineries for clearing 
the syrup, and why should it not clear honey? The 
bone-black is easily procured. No doubt that Chas. 
F. Mapes, of Front St., New York, who purchases 
large quantities of spent bone-black, would tell your 
readers where they could procure the fresh article. 
All that is to be done is to fill a tdll narrow tubular 
filter with the black, and run the honey through it. 
An experiment could be made at a very small cost, 
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I wish some of your readers could see the profu- 
sion of bee-food going to waste in this beautiful 
mountain country. Just now we have the locust, 
basswood, white fringe, white clover, kalmia, aza- 
lea, calycanthus, and I can not tell you how many 
other shrubs and trees in bloom, while the silver- 
bell, red-bud, cherry, plum, thorn, and a number of 
others, are past bloom. We have a profusion of 
flowers all through the summer. The sourwood is 
especially abundant, and so are the magnolia and 
tulip trees. Indeed, this country is flowing with 
honey, and there is room -for thousands of hives, 
and water is everywhere — pure, cool, running 
streams filled with brook trout, and yet the bee- 
keepers have nothing but old half-rotten “gums” 
for the bees. I have been telling the folks here 
about your Simplicity hives and the honey-boxes, 
and they see the point; but it needs more enter- 
prise than the natives have been used to, to gather 
in all these lavish stores. No winter housing want- 
ed here, where the witch-hazel is in bloom in Feb- 
ruary. HENRY STEWART. 

Webster, N. C., June 4, 1885. 

Now, then, are some of our readers so sit- 
uated that they can test this matter of filter- 
ing honey through animal charcoal? Will 
the honey go through without diluting, or 
how thick is the sugar syrup when it is 
passed through the animal charcoal? Who 
can tell us more about it? 


eo Oe 


REPORT FROM CALIFORNIA, BY OUR 
OLD FRIEND GALLUP. 


HONEY BY THE TON; ALSO SOMETHING IN REGARD 
TO IMPORTATION OF QUEENS. 





™ DITOR of GLEANINGS:—I have been up into 
% the mountains for a short time with the bee- 
keepers, and have taken a few notes. One 
has taken out three tons, one six tons, one 
eight tons, one fifteen tons, ete. The season 
has been quite unfavorable. Mr. 8. T. Miller has 
all together on hand now, between sixty and sixty- 
five tons. He held over about fifty tons last year, 
and he has some fifteen tons of this year’s crop. He 
has 275 stands of bees, and they are kept in splendid 
condition. Mr. Miller had quite an experience in 
getting queens direct from Italy. He ordered from 
Chas. Bianconcini, I think; the first eight were all 
dead, and of the next fourteen, five were alive, but 
two were so feeble that they did not live. They 
came by express, so the three living queens were 
quite expensive. Mr. B. can not see why they 
should arrive safely to you and others east, and not 
here. He can not or does not understand that they 
have to be some eight days longer on the road, and 
have to pass over a hot, arid desert, and then be 
carried thirty miles over a rough mountain road. 
The fact was, they consumed all their food, and 
perished by starvation. Dr. E. GALLUP. 

Tustin City, Cal., Aug. 8, 1885. 

Thanks, friend G., for your excellent re- 
port from California. In regard to the mat- 
ter of importing queens from Italy, we have 
had more die from starvation than from any 
other one cause. It seems to me that friend 
Bianconcini has no method of getting at the 
exact number of bees he puts into a cage. 
The stores would be all right, if the quanti- 
ty of bees is not too great. I would suggest 









that he weigh out his young bees, or, if it 
would not be too expensive, count them out, 
and then weigh the quantity of food. To 
put in very much more food than is needed 
is not desirable, because it adds so v 
much more to the express charges. I thin 
our friend Charley will succeed, though, for 
he is a_prett careful man, as a general 
thing. You know he has sent us pretty 
g -sized importations, with the loss of 
ardly a single queen. I should like to know 
how your bees from these imported queens 
compare with the others, in regard to work- 
ing qualities, in California. 
rr ee i 
REPORT OF A NUCLEUS IN FLORIDA. 


ALSO SOME FACTS ABOUT FLORIDA IN GENERAL. 





CAME here last November and brought with me 

a one-frame nucleus with a pure Italian queen. 

My location was fixed before I left home, hence 

I had not the privilege of looking up a place 

producing the most honey-plants. My little 
grove, containing upward of one hundred trees, 
has about forty which bore some last year, and are 
bearing more this year. Some have over one hun- 
dred oranges on, while others have only a few. 
These have been budded about four and one-half 
years. I brought the bees with me to see what they 
could do in this locality. In ashort time after my 
arrival they commenced gathering honey and pol- 
len, and kept themselves in feed, and reared brood 
up to Jan. 10, when | thought it time to begin feed- 
ing to strengthen them up more rapidly for the 
orange-bloom. I do not know whether they would 
have kept themselves in honey during the latter 
part of January and the fore part of February or 
not, as it was colder and more cloudy. I shall know 
more about it next winter. . 

When the oranges came in bloom they had three 
frames filled with brood and honey. I had another 
frame of empty comb, and gave it to them. - When 
the orange-bloom was gone they had increased to 
ten frames filled with honey and brood, and threw 
out a good swarm. 

Orange-groves are numerous in this section, and 
bees gather more honey from them than I had 
thought. I believe a colony will gather as much 
honey from orange in this locality as from white 
clover in Ohio. 

A few weeks after orange-bloom was gone, saw- 
palmetto blossomed. This plant grows on flat 
ground and in low places. In this immediate vicin- 
ity it is scattering, and bunches of it only here and 
there. But it grows in abundance in the ‘flat 
wood” which is two anda half miles from me.I 
suppose my bees do go there, but I wish I were one 
and a half miles nearer. The bee-man in this local- 
ity—near Orlando—will get his surplus honey from 
orange and saw-palmetto; and I am reliably in- 
formed that goldenrod and other wild flowers will 
furnish honey enough to keep the bees the entire 
year through. Anyhow, I have confidence enough 
to want an apiary, and am increasing as fast as I 
can, with the expectation of supporting myself by 
my bees until the oranges come into full bearing. 
I intend to keep only Italians, and am rearing my 
own queens. One week I lost three out of five; 
think the bee-martins took them. Some call them 
“mosquito - hawks,” I] think. When bees hang 
out at the entrance at night, toads eatthem. I have 
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killed as many as four by one hive at one time. I 
have purchased one Italian colony, and with this 
and the Italians | already have I rear my queens to 
Italianize the black colonies, which I buy near here 
at $3.25 each. 

Bees gather honey and pollen now only in the 
morning, and [ am increasing with sugar. We are 
having solid hot weather now—thermometer gets in- 
to the nineties every day; generally about 95 to 98°. 
The hottest it has been this summer was 105° in the 
shade. When I get more bees and more experience 
in the business in this country, I will send you an- 
other report. L. W. GRAY. 

Troy, Orange Co., Fla., July 21, 1885. 


i ah rl 
THE BEE-KEEPERS’ PHOTOGRAPH. 





A LIST NOW NEARLY COMPLETE, OF THE FRIENDS 

WHOSE PICTURES APPEAR IN THE PHOTOGRAPH 

MEDLEY OF THE NEW-ORLEANS BEE-KEEP- 
ERS’ CONGRESS. 

RIEND ROOT:—I see in GLEANINGS of August 
Ist a suggestion from Dr. Roberts, in regard 
to numbering the faces in the N. O. photo- 
graph. I think it would be better to begin in 
the upper left-hand corner as we look at it; 

that being the way we read, it will come more natu- 

ral. To aid this numbering and naming, I send the 
inclosed list. I hope we shall have better success 
than Dr. R. has had thus far, as he has named only 

two, and one of those wrongly. It is our friend P. 

J. Christians, of New Orleans, the cashier of this 

business, who sits next to friend Viallon, of Bayou 

Goula, La. 





(Top row, beginning at the left.) 


No. 1, juage H. Andrews, McKinney, Texas. 

No. 5, J. G. A. Wallace, Brighton, Ontario. 

No: 6. Ber D. McKenzie, Carrollton, 

No. 7, Ernest R. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

No. 9, Oscar F. Bledsoe, sreneea, Miss. 

No. 11, C. M. Bliss, Fox Lake, W 

No. 18, R. Grinse'l, Baden, Mo. 

No. 4, George Vincent, 63 Decatur St., New Orleans, La. 


(Beginning second row on upper left-hand corner.) 


No. 15, O. R. Flournoy, San Antonio, Texas. 
No. 16, Thomas F. Kerr, San Antonio, Texas. 
No. 19, L. Johnsen, Walton, Ky 

No. 22, Dr. D. R. Fox, Jesnit’x Bend, La. 

No. = hig F. E. Peters. Shelbina, Mo. 


No. 24, F. E. Peters, Sheltbina, Mo. 
No. 26, Mire. es Harri:on, Peoria, Lil. 
No. 27, Mrs. 8. J. T. Moore, Monroe. La 


No. 28, Mrs. C. M. Bliss, Fox Lake. Wis. 
No. 29 Mrs. Dr. J. Oren. are City, lowa. 
No, 30, Dr. Jesse Oren, Laporte City, Towa. 
No. 33, Sylvester Johnson, Irvington, Ind. 


(Third, or middle line, beginning on left.) 


No. 34, J. W. Park, ny ee Texas. 

No. 36. Amos Abrams, Benton, La. 

No. 39, Col, O. M. Blanton, Greenville, Mise. 
No. 40, C. Grimm, Jefferson, Wis 

No. 41, J. B. Mason, aeaeate Falls, Maine. 
No. 42, W. 8. Hart, Hawk's Park, Fia 

No. 43, H. C. Austin, Austin Springs, Tenn. 
No. 44, C. F. Muth, Cincinnati), Ohio. 

No. 45, Dr. J. W. Hudson. Maysville, 8. C. 
No. 51,8. W. Salisbury, Kansas City, Mo. 


(Fourth line, left hand.) 


No. 53, J. A. Schudemayer, Black Jack Springs, Texas. 
No. 65,3. W. Winder, Carrollton, La. 
No. 60, Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Aegeete Ga. 
No. 61, Dr. W. F. Roberts, Clinton, af. 
No. 62,8. C. Boylston, Charleston, 8. C. 
No. 64, J. A. Green, Dayton, Ll. 

(Lower line, left hard.) 
No. ig | } tio. San Mage os, Texas. 
No. 67, B, F. Carroll, Dresden, Texas. 
No. 72, oe Forncrook, Watertown, Wis. 
No. 73, Thomas G G. Newman, Chicago, in. 
No. 74, A. I. Root, “Medina, Ohio. 


No. 77, P. J. Christians, New Orleans, La. 
No. 78, P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 


From 75 colonies in the spring, I have to report 40 
increase and 6.0) lbs. of honey. My bees on gray 
land failed to store any honey during horsemint 
bloom, while those on black land, only 13 miles 
away, did well. Gray land has nade a partial fail- 











ure in honey throughout this section, so far as I can 
learn. 7—O. R. FLournoy, 75—115. 

San Antonio, Tex., Aug. 10, 1885. 

Thanks, friend F. I think your plan will 
be the most practicable one ; and if some one 
will supply the names for the missing num- 
bers, we shall not need to devote any more 
space to the subject. 

rr a ee 


PREVENTING APTERSWARMS. 


MORE ABOUT FRIEND HEDDON’S METHOD. 
FTER reading tee, last issue of GLEANINGs it 
seems to me that justice to myself and your 
readers calls for a few more words from me, 
upon this interesting and important subject. 
{n regard to my method as given in a former 
issue, and discussed by Mr. Doolittle on page 556, I 
think I never laid it down as infallible, though I do 
not now recall to mind a single case of failure in 
my practice. It seems that others are not all meet- 
ing with the same success that has crowned my ef- 
forts in the direction of preventing after-swarms 
without even opening a hive. 

There are, no doubt, two ways to account for this 
great variance regarding the reports concerning 
success with the method. It may be accounted for 
by a difference of locality; and, again, by difference 
of manipulation. All systems of manipulation do 
not give us the same results in all locations. When 
I read Mr. Doolittle’s method of introducing virgin 
queens, my mind pictured the same disastrous re- 
sults as are described by Mr. Ellison, should I at- 
tempt to apply itin my apiary. I am, however, of 
the opinion that the cause of failure on the part of 
the few who have failed, is mostly owing to their 
lack of performing the work in keeping with the 
spirit of the method. I presume I neglected to be 
explicit enough in describing it, or forgot some- 
thing, the same as I forgot to add the extracting of 
the old combs, in the concluding sentence of my 
article on modern transferring, on page 562. Sever- 
al have reported success in “Preventing after- 
swarms,”’ by simply hiving the prime swarm on the 
old stand, and removing the old hive to a new loca- 
tion. They claimed the cause of success to rest in 
the fact that this removal drained the old hive of a 
larger proportion of its bees, especially the older 
portion; and so when the young queens came to 
hatch, the bees would find themselves too few in 
numbers to swarm, and all supernumerary queens 
would be destroyed, and thus no after-swarming 
would take place. The theory is correct, but I 
found that it did not go far enough to insure suc- 
cess. I added to it letting the old colony remain, 
practically upon the old stand with the swarm; and 
just before the queens were ready to hatch, then re- 
move the old colony to another stand, and thus de- 
prive it of its flying bees; and then what is left to 
swarm, except queens? Under such conditions, 
how could they swarm? 

Is it not evident, that those who have failed have 
not done their work so as to secure these conditions? 
Have they bees that cast prime swarms, ten to four- 
teen days befure the queens begin to hatch, rather 
than seven days before? Then they must not move 
the old colony so soon after prime swarming. But 
some one says, ‘‘No. My colony cast their second 
swarm the next day after they Were removed to 
their permanent location,” 
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Well, whence did that colony get bees to swarm 
with? Did you follow our injunctions, to remove 
the old hive, when nearly all its field-working force 
was out? Did you remove it carefully, so that as 
few bees as possible would mark the new location? 
If so, whence did they get the bees with which to 
make up aswarm? If your operations were all in 
keeping with the spirit of this method, then your 
bees must have different habits from mine. I could 
not be persuaded to adopt Bro. Doolittle’s additions 
to my method of preventing after-swarms, even if 
1 needed any, for they are not in harmony with the 
method; for it is one adapted to him who has hun- 
dreds of colonies to handle, and does not wish to 
spend more time in manipulating the old colony 
than it requires to hive the second swarm beside 
the old stand; and after both queens are fertile, re- 
move one, and run back the swarm, which is anoth- 
er plan of ours, which settles the question of increase 
from second swarms, and one which we often prac- 
tice if the colony is one that we wish to rear queens 
from. 

This puts me in mind of one instance this season, | 
where one of our best colonies that had cast a prime | 
swarm nine days previously, cast four after-swarms 
in as many days, all of which we hived on fdn. in 
hives, clustering about the old stand. As soon as 
all of the five queens were fertile, we shipped four 
of them and ran all the swarms back into the old 
colony, extracted all honey stored in the newly 
drawn combs, and gave their combs, eggs, and lar- 
ve to prime swarms just issuing. Not a particle 
of bee labor or time was lost. We spent less time 
inthe whole operation, than [have seen spent in 
trying to “clip all the cells but one,” and then fail- | 
ing to prevent after-swarms at that. 

Our climates and localities, as well as our ideas | 
of dispatch, differ widely. I could no more adopt 
Mr. Doolittle’s box and comb manipulation than I 
could his hive. I do not think any one will toler- | 
ate any added complication, when once he “ gets 
the hang” of just how to use ny method in its let- 
ter and spirit. JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowazgiac, Mich. 














FALSE STATEMENTS IN REGARD TO THE HON. 
EY BUSINESS OF OUR COUNTRY. 





Asa protection to our bee-keeping population, we propose in 
this department to publish the names of newspapers that per- 
sist in publishing false statements in regard to the purity of 
honey which we as bee-keepers put on the market. 

E extract the following from the Eren- | 
ing News, of Saginaw, Mich. It was 
evidently written by our old friend | 
L. C. Whiting, of “East Saginaw, 
Mich. 

BEES AND GLUCOSE. 

I saw an extract in your paper from the Chicago 
News, headed, ** What Bees are Coming to.” They 
took it originally from the Detroit Free Press. It 
was written in the style of Peck’s bad boy, and was 
evidently a burlesque, or something worse, on the | 
part of the author. For instance, the writer said 
the bees were being fed glucose; and to prove it 
pointed out a barrel labeled grape sugar. Now, 
grape sugar, if dissolved, would turn back into su- 
gar again before be had time to sell it, and would 
not be the color of honey, and of course be unsala- 
ble. To a bee-keeper the case (if there was any 
truth init at all) stands like this: Bees asa rule 
raise brood only when honey is coming in. There 
is a time in the summer, after white clover has 
gone to seed, that there are no flowers to yield hon- 
ey for several weeks. peesaapens have learned 
that it pays to feed back poor honcy during this 


dearth of blossoms, to keep the queen laying to 
raise workers to gather the honey that comes later. 
This is probably what the Detroit bee-keeper was 
doing. The life of a working bee in the te 8ea- 
son is very short, from sixty to ninety ange f the 
flow of honey ceases for thirty days nearly half the 
bees in the hive will have died from old age. Those 
unacquainted. with the short life of the worker-bee 
think some disease has killed them. Bee-keepers 
feel, after such a winter as the last, that they have 
about enough to contend with without being ad- 
vertised as selling glucose for honey. We some 
time will have alaw that will compel persons to 
sell things for what they arc, or forfeit their goods ; 
and the sooner the better. L. C. W. 


It is indeed true, that bee-keepers have 
had enough to contend with without this 
miserable sensational reporter's story that 
friend W. refers to; and it seems to me that 
the times are ripe for a law that will make 
it a very severe offense to sell any thing for 
something else. Feeding bees something 
that is net honey, with the purpose of selling 
it for honey, if such a thing has been done, 
should most assuredly come under the above 


| head. 








LETYER FROM J. H. MARTIN. 
He tells how his Automatic Extractor works. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT VIRGIN QUEENS. 


FOU call fora report from some one using the 
» Stanley automatic honey-extractor. I have 
used one two years, and not only extracted 
one ton, but several, with it, and the follow- 

ing ismy report. As tothe working qualities 

of the machine in my yard: Last season, owing to 
the short crop, our work with it was limited to 


| about one ton; but this season basswood came 


down in such a shower that nearly three tons have 
been run through the machine, and we are not 
through yet. 

The machine L ordered of Mr. Stanley was made 
to fit my size of frame, 11X14. It was among the 
first of his make; and by the side of my old two- 
frame machine it was a genuine “Jumbo.” It 
takes four frames, and, of course, it does not start 


| off so quickly nor stop so easily as the light two- 


frame machine, and on that account it appears 


| clumsy to manage; but after you get used to the 
| change, this clumsiness disappears. As I have done 


nearly all of my extracting myself, my method is as 
follows: 
I go out into the yard with my cart, upon which I 


‘have three hive-bodies. I go from one hive to an- 


other till I fill all of the hives, say 30 frames of hon- 
ey. Lthen wheel it right into the building, close to 
the extractor, and extract the load. After uncap- 


| ping four frames Linsert them in the extractor, 
| and, whirling the baskets into position, I give the 
| crank a few vigorous turns, and then leave the ma- 
| chine to rundown. It will run with enough force 


to throw out honey until you uncap another frame 
(L have sometimes uncapped two frames). I then 
reverse the combs and set it to whirling the other 


| way, and uncap more combs; and by the time the 


machine stops | have four nore combs ready to ex- 
tract. 

The beauty of the machine, and the great claim 
for it, is the reversing motion, and it works toa 
charm. You don't have to touch a sticky comb un- 
til both sides are extracted; and if you do your own 
work, the machine is not only automatic in revers- 
ing, but in extracting; and I think Bro. Heddon 
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would find it so without slipping the crank out of 
gear. The gearing on this machine could be fixed 
in a short time so as to be so used. 

The only fault I find with my machine is in the 
comb-baskets. As my frame is deeper than the L. 
frame, the wire cloth would bulge out and break 
the combs. I put in several stays, and it now works 
all right. I also had to get stronger chains to 
strengthen the baskets where they are attached to 
them. I wrote to friend Stanley about this weak- 
ness in the machine, and his reply was that I must 
turn slower. My reply was, that unless he could 
make his machine strong enough to be run like 
lightning it wouldn't suit me and a great many oth- 
er bee-keepers. I understand the machines have 
been made stronger, and somewhat improved, this 
season. 

Il have not run it to test its capacity. With the 
aid of a ten-year-old boy Ihave run out 1000 Ibs. in 
about 7 hours. That was as fast as I could bring it 
inand uncap it. Torun it up to its full capacity 
would require two men in the yard and two or three 
to uncap, and one at the crank. 

I willsum up my opinion of the automatic honey- 
extractor, by saying that | wouldn’t exchange it 
for the old two-frame machine again. I have a two- 
frame machine in my Granville apiary; and if 1 
run that apiary for extracted honey I shall surely 
put in a Stanley machine; or if I should go to Flor- 
ida or California or Cuba, and run for extracted 


lam in no way interested in Mr. Stanley’s business. 
I met the gentleman at the N. E. N. Y. Association, 
and found him a very agreeable young man, and I 
have no doubt any one dealing with him will be 
fairly treated, 

INTRODUCING VIRGIN QUEENS. 


ence goes, a virgin queen will be accepted when 
she gnaws herself out of a cell, even if the cell has 
been in the hive butashort time. If an artificial 
cell could be constructed so the queen can gnaw 
herself out, or with an adjustable cap to open grad - 
ually, I think the queen would be accepted every 
time. JOHN H. MARTIN. 

Hartford, N. Y¥., Aug. 5, 1885. 

Friend M., we are much obliged to you 
for your ROpOrh, and are = to hear of your 
having such a good yield of honey. Some 
one has before suggested the plan of starting 
the extractor under high motion, and letting 
it stop when it got Le | 1 believe it was 
friend Heddon. Although I examined one 
of the automatic extractors, [can not now 
remember whether it was geared or not: 
but from what experience I have had with 
four-frame extractors, my opinion is they 
do not need gearing — simply put a crank 
on top of the shaft.— In regard . the bath 
remedy as a cure for balling queens, it does 
not always work. I have had stubborn 


/ nuclei that would pitch into the queen again 





before they got hardly 


; /ed without caging ? 
honey, I would order a Stanley. Iwill also say, that | 


dry ; although, as a 
rule, ** sousing ” them in water generally di- 
verts their attention from the queen. My 
experience in caging virgin queens was, that 
the cage was a nuisance, and we got alon 

much better without any cage. Why shoutt 
they be caged, if they are entirely unmolest- 
If you mean virgin 
queens five or six days old, you will perhaps 
want a cage; but as a rule you will waste 


| more time, both of your own and that of the 


bees, than your old virgin queens are worth ; 


that is. that was my conclusion.—I am sorry 
| to discourage anybody ; but the artificial- 


The question of introducing virgin queens is of | 


great interest to me, and I have been in hopes a re- 
liabie method could be discovered, or one that is 
sure every time. I succeeded several times by mix- 
ing bees in Doolittle’s cage, and thought | had got 
it sure, when the bees went back on me and killed 
several fine queens. At the same time three fer- 
tile queens were balled in a cage, and one killed. I 
attributed this to the age of the bees used. I form- 
ed several cages of bees for 
wus extracting, and I shook bees from the top 
story. Iseemed to get bees all of the same age, 
while bees from the brood-frames give you bees of 
all ages, and are better for forming nuclei, and will 
accept a queen nearly every time. 

1 have accidentally hit upon a plan that is quite 
sure, or has been with me so far. I formed a nucle- 
us with a mixed lot of bees, and gave them a virgin 
queen. Ina few hours I happened to look into the 
cage, and the bees were balling the queen on the 
bottom of the cage. I was somewhat provoked at 
the bees; and seeing a pail of water standing close 
by I thought a bath would do the bees good. Sol 
dipped the cage, bees and all, into the water. They 
looked very much as though they had been out ina 
wet rain, and I set them up in the sun todry. When 
dry I put them in the hive, and the queen was ac- 
cepted. Now, Bro. Israel, next time you climb the 
mountain and. roll your bees around, get a stream 
of water handy, and roll them through that, and 
you have the whole process. 

Virgin queens can be quite successfully intro- 
duced with Alley’s cage, and I should think Boom. 
hower’s cage would also answer admirably; but 
they are not sure every time. As far as my experi- 





nuclei while 1 | 








queen-cell business has been pretty thorough- 
ly tested. One friend went so far as to ad- 


| vertise them for sale several years ago; but, 


like all other plans for introducing, some- 
times it worked and then again it didn’t: 
and the “didn’ts”’ came so often that it 
spoiled it all. 
- — 
GRADING HONEY BEFORE YOU TAKE 
IT TO MARKET. 


ALSO SOME GENERAL REMARKS IN REGARD TO 
GRADING FARM PRODUCE, 


FEW days ago we purchased a lot of 
Red-Astrakhan apples of a farmer. 
When we take honey around town on 
our wagon, we take along fruits and 
vegetables also, more or less, and the 
Red Astrakhans were put on the wagon. 
We decided that we should have to have 15 
cts. per peck, to cover cost, and expense of 
selling. The sales were slow, because cus- 
tomers were deterred from buying by bruis- 
ed, specked, and gnarly specimens of fruit 
scattered all through. Finally the boys 
stopped the wagon, and picked out all the 
poor fruit, and put it into a basket by itself, 
showing customers nothing but fair, smooth 
apples. The load was closed out at 20 cts. a 

ck, ina very short time. Now, how many 
yad ones were left, do you suppose ? In 
rading they got about one peck of bad ones 
0 five pecks of perfect fruit, and they sold 
this bad peck for 10 cts. Do you see the 
point? Six pecks of —s brought $1.10 
after they were graded. Before grading 
they offered six pecks of apples for 90 cents, 
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and could not get it; therefore it would 
have been good economy to have poured the 
bad apples out to the pigs, rather than to 
have damaged and hindered the sale of the 
nice ones by having them sprinkled through 
with bad ones. I was a little surprised 
when they told me about it; so I asked my 
wife one day, when I saw her paring apples,— 

** Sue, how much more would you give to 
have apples that were all smooth, without 
any specks, rotten spots, or * crookedness’ 
about them — that is, providing you wanted 
them to cut up for pies or sauce ?” 

She replied promptly, — 

** Why, I would give twice as much.” 

‘** Oh, no! you couldn’t give so much as 
that, could you? Are you not putting it a 
little too strongly ?”’ 

‘““T am not putting it too strongly at all. 
Where a woman’s time is valuable, and 
where she likes to have things nice, she can 
well afford to give double the money to get 
nice fair fruit.” 

Of course, there are people who will want 
the culls at a moderate price, and such 
people should have the privilege of having 
them. Now, we have kept on grading our 
fruit ever since that day, and I have been 
surprised again by hearing the boys say 
they could not get rid of their culls so long 
as they had nice fruit on the wagon. There 
was hardly oo bag who wanted the culls at 
any price. While relating the little story to 
a friend, he mentioned the following: 

Ile wanted to buy some corn, and a farmer 
drove past his house with a load that he 
wanted 20 cts. for; but there were so many 
nubbins and so much soft corn mixed in 
with it that he decided not to buy it. Short- 
ly afterward he drove to Akron (five miles), 
and met the same farmer who was trying to 
sell his corn. He drove from place to place, 
but the soft corn and the nubbins frightened 
his customers, and he could not get a pur- 
chaser. He finally sold it to my friend (who 
offered him 20 cts. in the morning), for only 
15 cents per pushel. They transferred it 
from one wagon to the other; but while so 
doing they sorted it, throwing the bad ears 
to the back end of the wagon. After they 
got it sorted a man drove past who wanted 
to buy corn, and he offered 25 cts. a bushel 
for the best. Now, then, how many bushels of 
bad corn were in the back end of the wagon? 
I can not remember the figures, but the re- 
sult was something like this: There were 
17 bushels of good corn and 3 bushels of 


culls. The farmer sold the 20 bushels for 
$3.00. My friend who bought it was offered 


$1.25 for the sound corn after he got it sort- 
ed, and had the culls to take home besides. 
I have mentioned this little story a great 
many times, and every one verifies it. 

Our friend Terry, of potato-book fame, 
has several thousand bushels of potatoes, 
not very large, on account of the devastating 
blight that has swept over almost all of 
Northern Ohio. I suggested that he sort 
them, and sell the small ones for what he 
could get, and the nice ones at a good _ price. 
He was afraid it would not work with the 
potatoes. When I got home I asked my 
wife if she would give double the money for 
good-sized potatoes in good shape, free from 








specks, crookedness, etc. She replied at once, 
that she would gladly. Now, I do not know 
how far it pays to carry this principle. Per- 
haps my wife is a little over particular, 
in her readiness to pay a good price for 
fruits and vegetables that are just to her 
liking ; but I know there are lots of women- 
folks who are just like her. 


Now let us apply it to honey. Some of 
your honey is real nice; a good deal of it is 
‘ain d fair, and some is crooked and unsight- 
{i but it is not well to put it together, with 
the hope that the purchaser won’t mind the 
bad if there is not very much of it, and your 
chance of getting a fancy price for your fan- 
cy honey is killed by a few bad sections mix- 
ed in, just as we drove customers away from 
our apples, and just as the farmer made his 
whole load of corn unsalable by three bush- 
els of soft nubbins mixed in. It is the same 
thing with liquid honey. There will proba- 
bly be some time in the season when honey 
that comes in is just splendid. Put this by 
itself; when the yield changes, put this by 
itself, and put the poorest by itself. When 
you have a customer who will give any thing 
like a fair price for the poorest quality, let it 
o. You will always have the most trouble 
in selling the culls—at least, we do on our 
market wagon. People have different tastes 
and notions. There area good many nowadays 
in every community who take pleasure in 
using and in showing to their friends, God’s 
finest gifts to men. They like gilt-edge but- 
ter, and they enjoy paying a gilt-edge price 
for it. It stimulates and encourages the 
producer, and raises farming, fruit-growing, 
etc., to one of the fine arts. 
A great many purchasers spoil God’s finest 
gots by bungling, slip-shod habits in hand- 
ing the products, after nature has furnished 
them free from blemish. Almost every farm- 
er who brings us apples puts them in bags. 
Very often the bags have had flour or meal 
in them; they are dumped into the wagon, 
then shaken into a basket. By the time 
we get them they have to be sorted and 
wiped. Wiping takes off the bloom, which 
everybody loves to see. Another thing: A 
good — apple-growers shake their apples 
off on to the ground, and perhaps set their 
boots on them when they are picking them 
up. A few days ago a young man brought 
us some beautiful Red-Astrakhan apples 
that were picked from the trees, and laid 
carefuily into baskets. I gave him some new 
baskets in place of his, so that we were ena- 
bled to handle the apples without touching 
them or tumbling them from one measure to 
another. The man who raised them is pres- 
ident of one of our horticultural societies. 
Did it pay him to pick the apples? They 
brought fully 20 c. more than if he had shak- 


-en them off, aud everybody was pleased all 


around. If we could have all the fall apples 
brought us picked in this way, and set into 
our market wagon, nicely graded by the 
picker, wouldn’t it be fun to sell fruit? The 
careful housewife could then fill the fruit- 
stand with these great smooth beauties, with 
the bloom on every apple that it possessed 
when it ripened on the tree. Now, dear 
friends, does this little chapter strike home 
to you in your work? 
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HEADS oF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS: 








ANOTHER WAY TO CLEAN THE CLARK SMOKER. 
"SHAT smoker I bought of you was in good 
health; but in the run of time it became 
badly affected with the quinsy; and, as the 
Frenchman said by the bellowsed horse, it 
went “ove heze, ove heze.”” I gave tempo- 
rary relief by pushing and pulling a square hickory 
stick through its windpipe, turning the stick at the 
same time; but the glue-like soot gathered and 
settled on and on, until its lungs ceased to work. 
I then took it to my work-bench and performed a 
surgical operation by making a hole slanting 
through in the bottom-board of the bellows, in the 
direction of the back end of the air-tube, leading 
from the bellows to the fire-pot. I then wound a 
strip of thin new domestic around my hickory stick, 
and swabbed and cleaned out this badly choked 
tube precisely as a deer-killer cleans out his rifle. 
I first opened the tube with my brace and a small 
bit, by carefully working the bit in at each end of 
the tube. This hole in the bellows-board I stopped 
with alittle ball of soft beeswax. I made it air- 
tight in half a minute, and can open it in that 
length of time. 

I will suggest that you make the tube leading 
from the bellows to the fire-pot straight, and solder 
one end near the nose of the fire-pot, and let the 
other extend back, accessible through the hole 
in the bottom-board. A bellows constructed in this 
way can be cleaned by a child, with a swab and pan 
of water, I think, in a few minutes. 

Quitman, Texas. J. M. STEDMAN. 

Thanks, friend 8S. Your suggestion in re- 
es to sto pping the hole with a piece of soft 

eeswax, A ingenious and valuable. This 
would make the opening absolutely air-tight, 
quickly done and almost no expense.— You 
can not make a straight tube’send the blast 
straight out at the nozzle of the smoker. 
On this account I think we had better have 
it bent; but we may adopt yea plan of 
leaving an opening for swabbing out. 





YELLOW-JESSAMINE HONEY NOT LNJURIOUS WHEN 
FULLY RIPE, BUT THE UNSEALED POISONOUS. 


This honey is considered poisonous if eaten be- 
fore it is ripe, or capped over, among our people in 
Eastern North Carolina, where it abounds all over 
the woods in large quantities. Of this I can remem- 
ber being told ever since I was quite small; and I 
have heard of many instances where people were 
made sick and partially blind from eating unripe 
jessamine honey; and in consequence of this, all our 
box-hive men are very careful to save no honey in 
the comb, except that capped—all uncapped being 
squeezed out, which is supposed to work off all im- 
purities in it, after standing a few days, on being 
squeezed out. 

COTTON AS A HONEY-PLANT. 

Bees are just booming on the cotton honey-flow 
at this time. Italians, albinos, and Syrians, all go 
for it with a vim this year. You know I reported 
last season the extra yield of cotton honey from one 
hybrid colony of Syrians, while Italians were lying 
idle; but it is not so this year. The albinos seem to 
like it better than either Italians or Syrians, though 
all of them are filling every available nook and cor- 
ner with it. 








CATCHING AND CAGING QUEENS, 
‘it bee-keepers would use a queen-catcher, some- 
thing like the “ Klimitz”’ catcher, there would be 
fewer queens lost by cramping and otherwise in- 
juring them by picking them up by the wings. I 
have used, ever since July, 1874, a queen-cateher 
made of wire cloth, of which the Klimitz catcher is 
avery near imitation, and I have yet to hurt the 
first queen with them. I caught a queen last March 
with mine, when she got so cold she could hardly 
crawl in the cage,in going up the catcher, and I 
blowing warm sinoke on her, too, all the while. 
3—ABBOTT L. SWINSON, 44—65. 
Goldsboro, N. C., Aug. 10, 1885. 


QUEENS GETTING UNDER THE ALIGHTING-BOARD. 

My success with bees is moderate. I have in- 
creased this season more than 100 per cent, and all 
my colonies seem to be in good condition. Some of 
the new swarms are giving more honey than some 
of the old ones. My bees are a common kind— 
neither Italians, nor yet the little black bee. I had 
one or two interesting experiences with swarms, in 
one of which a swarm came out two or three times 
and then went back. Suspecting something wrong 
I looked closely under the alighting-board and 
found a fine queen imprisoned in a spider's web, 
with a dozen or fifteen bees trying to release her. 
I released her for them and the next day got a fine 
swarm. 

One day a fine swarm came out and was success- 
fully hived; but I noticed on the table in front of 
the new hive two collections of bees. In one of 
these I found a dead queen, in another a queen just 
able to crawl about. A shower coming up I went 
indoors; and when I came back the second queen 
was dead, and the swarm gone —back, I think, to the 
hive from which they came. Could it be that, in 
fighting, both queens were mortally wounded? 

EIGHT-FRAME HIVES. 

lam still holding on to the Simplicity hive with 
wired frames, but can't, for the life of me, see the 
use of a bottom hive with t2n frames. Putting in 
two broad frames with section boxes—one to right 
and one to left—shows that seven or eight frames 
are ample for brood. Why not, then, have the low- 
er hive made for only seven or eight frames, in- 
stead of for these, and two broad frames for honey? 
It is certainly much more convenient to get honey 
from the second story than the first. Why not, 
then, force the bees to store all their surplus above, 
where it is much more accessible? I know that 
some think that bees store more at the sides than 
above; but my very limited experience is the other 
way. I know, too, the oft-iterated argument about 
the vast number of Simplicity hives in use. But 
that is not a valid argument, if a hive with fewer 
frames would do better. Some of my bees do so 
much better than others, I think I shall guillotine 
some of my queens as soon as 1 believe I can suc- 
cessfully introduce others. But, by the way, is it 
not troublesome to introduce queens while there is 
asecond story on? I suppose a frame has to be 
lifted out of its place in order to watch the deport- 
ment of the bees to her, else she disappears from 
view between two frames. 

One criticism—on you and some of your corres- 
pondents—atout the use of words. Starch, for in- 
stance, is sometimes recommended, as, for instance, 
in putting in fdn. Is it the dry article, or the pre- 
pared that is meant? J. A. GOREE, 8~18. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala., Aug. 13, 1885. 
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Friend G., it was because of 80 many mis- | 
haps in the way of queens getting under the | 


bottom-boards, etc., that I decided that our 


bottom-boards must be cleated clear round, | 
| earliest. 
/andIdid think that accounted for the sugar; but 


so that there should be no space for queens, 
spiders, or toads, to get under the bottom- 
board ; and I therefore concluded to make 
the bottom and cover of the Simplicity hive 
exactly alike. Where there isa hole under 
the hive, a new swarm is almost sure to 
make a mistake and crawl under the hive in- 
stead of info it. I have never heard of both 
queens being injured during a combat be- 
tween the two queens. 
only seven or eight frames, and you should 
want to use it for a winter hive, you could 
not have chaff division-boardsat each outside, 
and still have combs enough to winter the 
beeson. If you think the number of Simplic- 


ity hives already in use is not a valid argu- | 


ment, suppose you try a few eight - frame 
hives in your own apiary, and see how long 
it will be before you conclude it does make 
a difference, where you have to work them 
interchangeably with others. 
lieve that a hive with fewer frames will do 
better.—Yes, it is somewhat troublesome to 
introduce a queen toa hive that has an upper 
story on. 
are now considered to be the lesser of the 
evils attendant on having the whole number 
“rs 5 sep spread out horizontally.—I do not 
thin 

well taken. If you look at the word* starch ” 


ences. 
the verb signifying the act of applying the 
starch. 
for the starch in a semi-liquid form, as it is 
prepared in laundries ; and, of course, this 
is What we refer to when we mention using 
it as a lubricant. 


SOUR HONEY, AND WHAT TO DO WITH IT. 


Hughes asks what to do with sour honey. 


know what to do with it, I will give you the plan I 
used last year. I took a wash-kettle, filled it about 
three-fourths full of honey, put this ina large pot 
of water, put fire under, and boiled the water. As 
long as any scum rises to top of honey, skim it off 
and put in a vessel to cool; keep the scum, and you 
will get some honey at bottom. You can keep hon- 
ey this way any length of time, and do what you 
please with it. Now, who will give us a cheap way 
to filter honey—i. e., to make dark honey clear? 

New Orleans, La., Aug. 4, 1885. D. M’KENZIE. 

It occurred to me, friend M., to suggest 
scalding the honey to remove the sourness, 
as the women-folks do with syrups, pre- 
serves, etc.; but scalding, so far as my ex- 
perience goes, is so apt to give the honey a 
sort of cooked taste that I thought I would 
about as soon have it sour as to have it 
scalded. 


HONEY “TURNING TO SUGAR.” 

It is an old saying, that “‘ misery loves company.”’ 
That is why I have felt less lonesome since reading 
friend Gordon's report in Aug. Ist GLEANINGS. 
With us, however, it is not alone the white-sumac 
honey that has turned to sugar, but all the honey 
made this season from maple bloom till the present 


If your hive holds | 


force, the liquid 


q ‘understand by the term sugar. 
Upper stories, however, I believe, | 


your criticism about the use of words | 


There is no name that I know of | 
| difference how attractive it may be. 





time. In a nucleus hive I found two pieces of 
comb as large as my hand, and these were partly 
filled with candied honey. These combs were built 
within a week, so our latest honey is as bad as the 
We have had a very dry season till lately, 


for the past three weeks we have had abundance of 
rain; still the sugar nuisance continues. I at- 
tempted to extract some of the honey, but gave up 
the job in disgust. By revolving the combs at a very 
high speed I could get about 10 Ibs. from a story 
containing 40 lbs. of honey. It was very dark honey 
while the sugar remaining in the cells was almost as 
white as granulated sugar. Ithink the bees have 
concluded the sugar business is a fraud, for they are 
carrying out the sugar and dumping it in front of 
the hives. W, E. SKINNER. 
Warrenton, Va., Aug. 17, 1885. 


No doubt your candied honey looks like 


sugar, friend S.; and after you have thrown 


out the liquid portion by means of the ex- 
tractor you have something very much like 


loaf sugar, which is made in the same way, 
Ido not be- | 


by draining, or throwing out by centrifugal 
rtion; but it is not sugar, 
strictly, after all; or, at least, not what we 
All solid 
sugar taken out of honey is grape sugar, not 
cane, if I am not mistaken. 
TURNING THE TABLES. 
I take GLEANINGS and ‘he American Bee Journal: 


| With your perforated «uc to put between brood- 


in Webster, you will find two different refer- | chamber and top hive I can raise bees and honey by 


One is the dry article, and another is | 


the mile, without any winter fixings; but with all 
these advantages you can put mein Blasted Hopes. I 
see honey is very low, and still falling—no sale, no 
T see a great 
how] put up against adulterating honey with syrup. 
I see no way to sell our honey but to adulterate the 


common syrup with it. That would be turning the 
| tables “ clean over.” 
T see in Aug. Ist GLEANINGS, page 531, that G. E. | 
As there | 
are others who may have sour honey, and do not | 
one indeed—producing honey so cheaply 
| that, instead of adulterating honey with su- 
| gar, unprincipled venders will 


No use sending you a report. 

I have honey enough—more than I can sell, 
Columbia, Tex., Aug. 14, 1885. J, W. PARK. 
Well, friend P., your remedy is a novel 


to adulter- 
ating syrup with honey. Wouldn’t that be 
a novel undertaking? And now who knows 
but our troubles may end in this way? I 
presume there is more than one article in 
their line where nice honey is cheaper than 
some grades of syrup. 


THE PROGENY OF A CARNIOLAN QUEEN CROSSED 
WITH AN ITALIAN DRONE. 

I have a Carniolan queen that came from Geo. H. 
Knickerbocker, of New York. She was mated with 
a yellow drone, and has so far given good results,— 
considering the season, which has been a poor one— 
there being no white-clover honey. The bees work 
early and late; and when it rains, if not too hard. 
They have made the whitest combs and the best- 
looking honey, and a good deal more of it, than the 
average of bees. They are very hardy, and as 
gentle as Italians. The old saying is, that “ one 
swallow does not make a summer,” but I shall have 
enough next year to give them a better test. 

There is one point of which I wish to speak; and 
that is, they stick to the boxes better in cold nights, 
and I consider that one of the best. After taking 
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otf the earlg honey they went right into the new kept so that the bees will receive them? I believe, 
sections and went to drawing out the fdn., even be- | 
fore there was any honey to put into them. They | 
are now working on buckwheat, which is looking | 


well. Basswood was never better, but we haven't 
enough of it, the most being cut off and sold to 
make Crandall’s toys, and there are about 250 col- 
onies of bees in this range. 

I have bees in three different places, besides my 
home yard. I find that they do much better where 
there are only a few bees in a place. I can get 
more honey in my house apiary than T ean in chaff 
hives. C.J. HAIGHT. 
Rush, Pa., Aug. 10, 1885, 


ABOUT THAT AUTOMATIC HONEY-EXTRACTOR. 

Charles West, on page 535 of GLEANINGS, wants 
some “late information about the practicability of 
the Stanley automatic extractor.”’ I purchased a 
four-frame machine of that make last spring; have 
extracted about 4000 Ibs., and can say that it is prac- 
ticably reversible. The working parts are strong, 
well put together, and it looks as if it ought to last 
alongtime, It is certainly a great saving of time 
and labor to be able to reverse the combs almost in- 
stantaneously, instead of lifting out one at a time 
und putting them back to get the honey out of the 
other side. While lam delighted with the working 
parts, | am not so well pleased with the can. It is 
made of good material, and well put together, but 
it has a flat bottom and no honey-gate, but atin 
tube instead, and I do not consider any extractor 
complete that will always have two or three gallons 
of honey standing in it unless you tip it to one side 
soitcan get out. Bro. Stanley, in the cut of his 
extractor, shows a honey-gate; but when he makes 
it he prefers atin tube and cork. 
fault with Bro. Stanley for making his extractor 
with atin tube instead of a honey-gate, but I was 
not a little disappointed to find miné that way; and 
| think when goods differ in any way froma cut 
that is intended to describe them, such differences 
ought to be made known by private letter or other- 
wise, 4—A. R. NISBET, 100—143. 

Dobyville, Clark Co., Ark. 

To be sure, friend S. ought to make some 


that if there is a plan found it will be by a cage that 
allows the bees to liberate the queen, the length of 
time for keeping her away from the bees being reg- 
ulated by the thickness of candy or material they 
have to work through. 4—Wa. FULLER, 19—45. 

Woodville, Wis. 

Friend F., giving plenty of room in a hive 
will often be the means of inducing the bees 
to store honey and not swarm ; yet the rule is 
by no means invariable, for swarms often 
come out when the hive is only half full. 
When acolony of bees get their sections full, 
howeyer, and their owner neglects to give 
them more, they are pretty certain to get the 
swarming fever. Your success in introduc- 
ing virgin queens four or five days old is 
just about what I should expect. They can 
»y no means be introduced as easily as a fer- 
tile laying queen. 


WHAT AILS THE BEES ? 
This spring I bought from a farmer two colonies 
of bees in old box hives. One of them sent out 


, three large swarms, and all are doing well. The 


I do not find | 


old hive is now in a bad condition. It smells badly, 

and they don't seem to be doing much. Is it foul 

brood? if so, is there any remedy? As you are 

good authority on bees, I would thank you to tell 

me what I had better do. If it is contagious, would 

it not be better to destroy them? N. W. Eppy. 
Toledo, O., Aug. 24, 1885. 


Friend E., I hardly think it is foul brood, 
from your statement, although it may be. 
Your great trouble is, that your bees are in 
a box hive, and the only thing for you to do 
is to break or cut out a comb containing 
brood, so that you can make an examination. 
If you find the combs really contain dead 
brood, and when the cells are punctured 


‘ with a little stick or the point of a knife, 


explanation, if he sends out a machine that 


does not agree with his illustration, and he 
certainly can afford a good honey-gate for 
the price he gets for them. As we never 
heard this complaint before, may be yours 
was finished in that way by mistake, and 
that the others are as they should be. 


DOES CONTRACTING THE BROOD-NEST INCREASE 
THE TENDENCY TO SWARM? 

Do not wide frames for sections, or the contracting 

of the brood-nest, in any way cause bees to swarm 


you find this brood in a pasty condition, 
emitting a bad smell, _ may be certain it 
is foul brood. Another symptom of foul 
brood is, that after the caps of the cells have 
sunken in, a small hole like a pin-hole is 
seen in the center of each cap. 


HONEY-DEW AGAIN, BUT ONLY A SLIGHT TRACE. 
T notice in the editorials of July 14, that you have 
heard no report from honey-dew this year. We 


| have had some here, but not nearly as much as last 
_year. There is just enough to give the honey a pol- 
_len, or bready taste. I find it helps such honey 


| greatly to heat it a little. 


How long will it take un- 
capped honey in the hive to ripen? The honey crop 


| is a failure, compared with last year; bee-keepers 


more than they otherwise would? Ifaswarm of | 


bees has plenty of room all the season through, 
would they swarm at all? In introducing virgin 
queens as you describe in last issue of GLEAN- 
INGS, does it make any difference whether they 
come from the lamp nursery or the hatcher? I 
kept a lot of virgin queens caged up four or five 
days,:then tried to introduce them by the same 
plan by which I had successfully introduced a 
lot of fertilized ones. I lost about every one 
of them, proving true what you say in July 15 No., 
page 504. In Aug. 1 No. you want some plan for in- 
troducing a virgin queen, five to seven days old, to 
acolony queenless 24 hours. Where can they be 





will not get half a crop around here. 
Hartland, Wis., Aug. 6, 1885. E. M. CrRovucn. 


SOME QUESTIONS FROM FRIEND BAUM. 

I examined a nucleus that died of dysentery, and 
found some white substance on andin the comb, 
and, to my astonishment, I found it was table-salt 
crystals. Now the question is, Where did they get 
it, and what did they want of it? 

Will the queen voluntarily leave the old hive in 
swarming time, or is she compelled to do so by the 
workers? 

Bees are doing pretty well yet. They are still 
dropping in the forenoon. The honey and pollen 
come from corn-fields and part form red clover. The 
grasshoppers are destroying much red clover. 
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I have very nice white-clover honey, and it is sell- 
ing faust ut 15 cts. per lb. Last year I sold at 20 cts.; 
but this year a bee-man shipped to this part 
at reduced rates in the beginning of this season. I 
sold for 18 cts. per Ib. till Thad to sell lower; ex- 
tracted, 12% cts. per Ib. 

I love to read GLEANINGS and all it contains. 
May God, the giver of all good, guide and direct us 
all to that which is right and good, and ever on the 
side of righteousness! A. H. BAUM. 

Ashland, Ohio. : 

Friend B., it hardly seems possible that 
the bees carry in enough salt water so that 
it crystalizes on the combs, as you mention. 
Was not some brine by some accident spilled 
on these combs?—I think the queen volun- 
tarily leaves the old hive in swarming time, 
for I have seen them come out several times 
among the workers, but oftentimes only 
toward the last. 

MORE ABOUT HONEY POISONING—A NEGATIVE 

VIEW OF THE MATTER. 

I have just read the ‘‘ Honey-Poisoning Case”’ on 
page 521 of GLEANINGS; and in response to your 
question, ‘“‘Can any of our medical friends suggest 
what the poison probably was, from the nature of 
the symptoms given?” I take the liberty to say 
this: Gelsemium, or yellow jessamine, bears, gen- 
erally in profusion, a bright-yellow flower, funnel 
form, an inch to an inch and a half in length, and 
very fragrant. The flowers appear in March and 
April. lam a student of homeopathy, and know 
something of the effects of the drug here under 
consideration. We give gelsemium quite frequent- 
ly for intermittent fever, sudden and severe mus- 
cular effects from taking cold, etc.; and though we 
often give the strongest tincture, in one and two 
drop doses, at intervals of from 15 minutes to an 
hour or more, we never fear any poisonous effect. 
The most prominent symptoms of an overdose is a 
peculiar effect on the optic nerve, producing doub- 
le vision; but aside from a slight disturbance of the 
circulation, [have never noticed any ill effect of 
what homeopathic physicians call an overdose. I 
can not believe that gelsemium in the honey caused 
the poisoning, because the symptoms do not indi- 
eate it; and because not enough could have been 
taken in that way to cause death. This, you see, is 
a negative answer to your question. Perhaps some 
one else can give the positive. The two together 
will cover the whole case. J. D. GEHRING. 

Park College, Mo., Aug. 15, 1885. 





A REPORT OF THE STANLEY AUTOMATIC HONEY- 
EXTRACTOR. 

Ihave had extremely good success this season 
with my bees. It is the first season I ever extracted, 
and I always thought that I never would extract any 
honey, for I have seen others work their machine, 
and there was so much daubing around, lifting the 
combs out to turn them, that it sickened me of the 
extracting business. But when I saw the Stanley 
Automatic honey-extractor, then 1 made up my 
mind it was the machine for business, so I bought 
a three-frame machine, and found it to be just what 
it was represented, and I would not take any other 
machine as a gift, if I had to pay $50.00 for one of 
the Stanley machines. I have extracted wired 
combs, and those that were not wired, and have 
not broken a single comb. My combs are 12 inches 
square, and would be more liable to break than the 





Langstroth. If I were to buy another machine | 
would get a four-frame instead of a three-frame, as 
I could get along so much faster. It would take no 
more turning to get the honey out of four frames 
at once than three, and buta slight difference in 
the price of machines. My advice to all would be 
to buy a four-frame machine. I have always run 
my bees for comb honey; but if I can get 8c per |b. 
for extracted at home, I shall not use any more sec- 
tions. ' F.F. CROCKER. 
East Randolph, N. Y., Aug. 12, 1885. 





YOUR FOOT-NOTES TO CORRESPONDENCE. 

ITlike them. Your young readers would soon be 
led into devious and mysterious caverns, and prob- 
ably be lost in the great ‘‘Mammoth Cave” of our 
chosen and beloved science, without our trusted 
knight of the lantern, whose years of experience 
and honest walk and pleasant ways have guided us 
so happily and safely on. Whenever you give up 
the lantern to one of the new explorers, even 
though he has gone a little way safely, we shall all 
feel uneasy, and wish to procure a guide that will 
lead. I know of no publication. more completely 
edited than is GLEANINGS. And, too, its smooth pa- 
per, convenient size, clear print, appropriate head- 
ings, full addresses of correspondents, and a dozen 
other admirable features, make it a marvel of ex- 
cellence. It is to be hoped our friends will subside 
in their suggestions. J. L. CALDWELL. 

Mart, Texas. 





A WISCONSIN REPORT. 

This has been a poor honey year so far; a late and 
cold spring; white clover yielded very little. Bass- 
wood, of which there is a great abundance, did not 
bloom as full as usual, and the very warm weather 
and plentiful rains ripened it too soon. It lasted 
only five or six days. Several men in this county 
who have large apiarics tell me they have taken no 
surplus, and do not expect any. One of these par- 
ties took 15,000 Ibs. last season. I am doing better, 
as I have not so many bees (ten colonies, spring 
count). One of my first swarms has given me 70 lbs. 
of very fine comb honey in 1-lb. sections. I may get 
500 lbs. all together. There is a number of honey- 
plants here that the bees do not work on. The 
Simpson honey-plant grows profusely in the wood- 
pasture adjoining my apiary, but I have not seen a 
honey-bee on it, and I have been watching closely. 
The yellow-jackets work on it from morning until 
night. Do you think they drive the bees away, or 
what is the trouble? There is plenty of the common 
thistle, also, and the bumble-bees and other insects 
work on it; but the honey-bees do not notice it. 
They are working now on early buckwheat and the 
asters. I will send a full report later. 

HARRY LATHROP. 

Browntown, Green Co., Wis., Aug. 12, 1885. 

Friend L., the reason why the bees do not 
work on the Simpson and other plants you 
mention, is because they are getting plenty 
of honey, more to their. fancy, elsewhere. 
Some time ago we had a communication 
from a friend who had a patch of figwort, but 
not a bee could be found, although it was la- 
den with blossoms, and their little cups were 
full of nectar. One morning, however, he 
was astonished to see the whole piece in a 
omen roar, and literally alive with bees. 

he other pastures had failed, and they had 
just discovered the figwort. 
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LOCATION OF AN APIARY IN A VALLEY, NOT DE- 
SIRABLE; A GOOD YIELD FROM BASSWOOD. 
In your A BC book, on p. 11, you say you would 


have the apiary located in a valley rather than ona 


hill. Your reasons for the same are no doubt good. 


| live on the West Fork of the Monongahela River, | 


a pretty large stream, and in the summer time 
there are a great many heavy fogs, lasting at times 
until ten o'clock in the day. 


Iam just a beginner, and wish to locate 
IT should like to hear from the 


toms. 
permanently soon. 


brethren who have had a chance to know in regard | 


to the above. GLEANINGS is a very welcome vis- 
itor to me indeed. There is no white clover here 
this summer, but the’ best yield of basswood for 
years, lasting about seventeen days. 
working strong on buckwheat in the for part of the 
day. They swarmed but little here this season. 


L. H. Rosey. 
Worthington, W. Va., Aug. 12, 1885. 


MANILLA ROOFING-PAPER FOR PERFORATED 
DRONE-EXCLUDERS. 
I send you a piece of Fay's 


perforated like your zine? 
uway? How would it do enameled, after being per- 


torated? I notice in GLEANINGS that wooden boards | 
What would | 
in cost be, between zine and the | 


ure used; but the bees fill the holes. 
the difference 
manilla? 
Columbia, Tex. 
Friend P., the sample of paper you send 
is very nice, and it seems as though it might 


J. W. PARK. 


answer the purpose, although I should be | 


afraid the bees might in time cut or bite 
away the holes so as to make them a little 
larger; then you would have the queen get- 
ting up, without being able to find her way 
back again, as friend Fowls mentions on 
page 592. I am afraid, too, we shall have the 
same difficulty with the perforated wood be- 
fore we get through with it. 


A CAUTION IN THE USE OF PARIS GREEN. 

Having read the crticles on poisonous honey, and 
your comments on the same, I conclude your 
theory in regard to the poisoning is quite possible. 
This morning I had occasion to put Paris green on 
some late potatoes that have got somewhat weedy, 
and I noticed that the honey-bees were at work on 
several varieties of the weeds, and I was careful to 
pull all such up where I put the green. The weeds 
1 noticed them working on were heart’s-ease, a 
plant much resembling smart- weed, and black 
plantain, or buck-horn. I have seen the bees in 
large numbers on chick-weed in the forenoon. 
This. is a common weed in many localities, and 
grows under potato-vines and all sorts of vegetables. 
It would be an easy matter for the blows to get 
severely poisoned by the poison being carried down 
by heavy dews and rains. 

RASPBERRIES AS A HONEY-PLANT. 

We grow all sorts of raspberries, and during their 
blooming they are literally covered with honey- 
bees. I send you a box to-day containing a cutting 
of Conover's Colossal raspberry, to show you: what 
it looks like when in bearing. The sample is from 
a plant that was set last spring. I bought eight 
plants a year ago last spring, and buried the tips, 


T have thought that | 
the fog was injurious to bees, as they seem to do | 
better on the river hills than along the river bot-— 


Bees are now | 


manilla roofing. | 
Won't it do for honey-boards and drone-excluders, | 
Would the bees cut it | 


from which I got nearly 200 good strong plants, and 
| we picked 21 quarts of mammoth berries from the 
| eight hills. I can furnish you a few plants next 
spring if you will jog my memory by a postal about 
that time. Of all the black caps I ever grew, I have 
tried about every variety offered; and the Gregg 
| takes the lead, unless you choose to call the C. 
| Colossal a black cap. P. SuTTON. 
Exeter, Pa., Aug. 11, 1885. 


Thank you, friend S., for the specimen of 
the Colossal raspberry ; but the fruit had 
all spoiled just before it reached us. I 
‘should be very glad indeed to get some 
plants, either this fall or next spring, if you 
will be kind enough to furnish us some. 
| Raspberries and buckwheat we can go into 
safely, for furnishing bee-pasturage ; and if 
the honey doesn’t pay, the fruit and grain 
will. By the way, I want a little book writ- 
ten on buckwheat, and another on the cul- 
ture of raspberries. I want them about the 
size of our potato-book, and I want the 
_work done as thoroughly as Mr. Terry has 
' done it in regard to potatoes. Where is the 
/man who has made either buckwheat or 
raspberries his hobby for a sufficient term of 
years so he can give us an exhaustive treat- 
ise, taking in all the points, and bringing 
' them clear up to the latest methods of the 
present day? Now, friends, please don’t 
write such a book, any one of you, until I 
have first had some correspondence with 
iyou. We want aman who has raised these 
| crops by the acre, and who has made money 
| from them. 


DIVIDING COLONIES. 

If the bees will swarm in season, we let them do 
so; if not, we divide. For this, many plans have. 
| been given; nearly all say,‘ Hunt up the queen, 
‘leave her witha few bees and a few combs on the 

old stand; set the new hive at a distance, having in 
| it the largest portion of the bees, combs, ete.” 
| Now, we want to say we have tried this plan, and it 
has never proved satisfactory. In the first place, 
| the colony on the old stand gets nearly all the bees, 
leaving the other very weak. In the next place we 
can seldom find the queen in a black or hybrid 
swarm when the swarm is very large. Our plan is 
to place a new hive by the side of the old one, and 
then, with smoker in hand, give each one half the 
bees and half the old combs and brood; fill up each 
with frames of foundation; spend no time in look- 
ing for the queen: let her go where she pleases. 
Now set the old hive a foot or two on one side the 
old stand, and leave the new one about the same 
distance on the other side. Make them look as 
near alike as possible. If you next day discover 
most of the bees are going into either part, move 
that one a little further from the old stand. In 
this way we can always get them nearly equal. 

Now about the queen. The hive that has none 
will soon show it by their actions—running about. 
Now, if you have agood laying queen, all the better, 
if not, give a queen-cell; if neither, they will soon 
raise a queen of their own. The work is now done. 
We would rather have either one of these for win- 
tering than any young swarm, for each has one- 
half old combs. These should be placed in the cen- 
ter of the hive for winter use. Of course, hives 
must not stand too close together, to carry out this 
plan. We generally divide, in this section of buck- 
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wheat, about. the last of July or first of August, 


but the plan will work any time in the summer. 
Cochranton, Pa., Aug. 24, 1885. N. N. SHEPARD. 
The above directions from friend Shepard, 


who gave us the swarming-box, I should ap- | 


prove in every respect ; only if the division 
is to be made as far north as we are. as late 


as it is now, I would by all means havea. 


laying queen for the queenless division: 
and, in fact. I think it would pay to havea 
jaying —_ at any time where a strong col- 
ony is divided. 


HILLSIDE APIARY; THE LATTER PART OF THE | 


SEASON A LITTLE MORE FAVORABLE. 

I have named my apiary the “ Hillside Apiary,” 
and have the hives arranged somewhat after one 
of the cuts in the ABC. I donot think that my 
hives will average over 25 lbs. apiece this year, as 
it was so very dry during the white-clover season; 


but we have had lots of rain here for the past two | 


weeks, and the flowers are coming out nicely now, 


and I see the bees are working very fast in the | 
boxes. Two or three hybrid swarms in particular | 


are doing a brisk trade just now, and it may be I 
shall get my 50 lbs. of comb honéy from a hive yet. 


I hope the warm weather may continue for awhile | 


this month and the next. I might make a good crop, 
the way clover seems to be blossoming now. 


WILMER J. MOORE. 
West Grove, Pa., Aug. 24, 1885. 


CLIPPING QUEENS’ WINGS. 
I want to tell Ole Fogy (GLEANINGS, Aug. 15), that 


I want one wing cut off from every laying queen in | 


my ownapiary. Why? Because after 5 years’ ex- 
perience with clipped queens, I am fully convinced 
that I can manage bees at swarming time with 
more ease and less loss of queens and bees than I 
can in any other way. I have increased my apiary 


from two colonies in 1880 to 57 colonies at present | 


date; and to count what I have sold and what have 


died in winter, I have probably hived 100 swarms | 


with queens having clipped wings, and I can say 
truthfully that I have lost only one queen in any 
way at swarming time, and have never had a swarm 
to run off and leave me. My bees never supersede 
their queens until they are ripe with old age, and 
are on the decline. My neighbors say that they 
lose one swarin out of every ten by their going off 
to the timber. I can not see why Doolittle’s bees 
and my bees and many others’ behave so well with 
clipped queens, while A.I. Root’s, Heddon’s, and 
many others’ behave so badly that they condemn 
the plan. J. R. NICHOLS. 
Danville, Ind., Aug. 25, &. 


AN APICULTURAL DISPLAY AT THE CHILLICOTHE 


FAIR. 
Friday last closed our county fair. The fair was 


a success. For the first time in the history of the | 


fair there was a display in the line of apiculture. 


C. M. Roberts had Root’s foundation-machine, some | 
foundation drawn out by bees, some extracted and | 


comb honey, and a very handsome large can for ex- 


tracted honey. E. Magenhoffen, an extractor; D. | 


Brown, an observatory hive of Holy-Land bees and 
some queens of the same race. I had an observa- 
tory hive, with one frame of bees and brood of the 
native black bee, the style of hive [ use, with its 
fixtures, a queen-nursery after Alley, a fertilizing 
hive, and a few other things in the bee line. There 
was avery pleasant interest manifested in our dis- 


play, and propose to improve on it very much next 
| year. FRANCIS W. BLACKFORD. 
| Chillicothe, Ross Co., O., Aug. 24, 1885. 

PACKING FOR AIR SPACE OF HIVES. 

Our English friend Cheshire, who has made so 
many able contributions to scientific bee culture, 
suggests cork waste asthe best material for this 
, purpose. Where it can be readily procured, noth- 

ing can be better. I will name something which in 

this country can always be got — dry corn-cobs, 
| ground say as fine as tan-bark. The great non-con- 
ducting power of corn-cobs is well known; and 
ground as I suggest, cobs would be very nearly as 
good as cork. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 

Oxford, Ohio. 

Friend L., at the Toronto convention this 
subject of cork for packing was discussed 
quite alittle. The difficulty of obtaining it 
in many localities is the principal objection 
to its use, so far as I know. 

WHY DO THE BEES THROW OUT CAPPED BROOD? 

What makes young swarms of bees cut out their 
young bees just as they are going to hatch? I have 
had three after-swarms do this. J. G. MEEKS. 

Barnhill, HL, Aug. 24, 1885. 

Friend M., it is my opinion that they do it 
because your combs are infested with moth 
worms. Were not the combs exposed to the 
moth miller before you hived your young 
| swarms on them? it I am right, it would 
do no particular harm, especially if your 
bees are Italians, for they will very soon 
_have the combs all cleared from these pests. 





COLONIES THAT WON'T START QUEEN-CELLS. 

T have had trouble to get my bees to build queen- 
cells, some colonies refusing to altogether, and oth- 
ers building very poor ones. My neighbor, Mr. J. 
T. Wilson, has the same trouble. Why is it so? 

Nicholasville, Ky., Aug. 10, 1885. J. W. SHEBY. 

I should say that such colonies had a 
queen of some sort, or a fertile worker—see 
| the A BC book. If you want a great many 
large strong queen-cells, you want to use a 
colony of bees that have some Holy-Land 
| blood in thier composition. 





SWARMS GOING OFF WITHOUT CLUSTERING. 

1 feel like writing a few words in reply to Ole Fogy, 
| concerning the matter about bees always settling 
| or clustering when they issue naturally from the 
| hive. He says, “‘ They never, never, never go off 
| without first settling.” Now, friend Fogy, I have 
| had two swarms of that kind myself. I was on 
hand when they began to issue from the hive, wait- 
ing patiently for them to cluster; but the time was 
short, for they soon began to move off, and I fol- 
| lowed; but when they came to the timber they arose 
over the trees and left me below, and I retraced my 
steps, feeling badly over my loss, for they were 
first-class swarms. One year ago this season a 
neighbor of mine had a swarm come off on Sabbath 
afternoon, but they did not look for a place to clus- 
| ter, but started for the woods. 

My father got his start of bees from a swarm of 
| this kind. A neighbor had a swarin issue, and left 
without clustering. He followed them about three- 
fourthsof a mile and treed them, and tokd my father 
he could have them. ButI will agree with Fogy, 


} 
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that it is all nonsense to thump the bottoms out of 

tin pans and pails, and to shoot, for the sake of 

inaking a great noise to deafen the bees so they 

can not hear the “ king,” as such peeple term the 

queen, E. SALISBURY. 
Ossian, Ind., Aug. 25, 1885. 


asec — 


LETTER FROM GEORGIA. 











REPORES DISCOURAGING. 
EPORTS from different quarters are what we 
want, either good or bad results. In this vi- 
cinity our report so far is not very flattering. 
Our bees wintered badly — cause, neglect. 
This spring was very backward. The bees 








| did not guther much from early flowers, rarely 


HOLY-LAND BEES 5 HONEY-PLANTS ; PERFORATED | 


ZINC; HONEY CROP. 


™ kO. ROOT:—I have thoroughly tested the Mt. 
Lebanon strain of Syrian, or Holy-Land bees, 

and I must say that I believe they are the bee 

for the South. T regard them as superior to 

the Italians in several respects. 1. They 
multiply more rapidly, and swarm less. Their colo- 
nies are full to overflowing all the time. The Ital- 





ians here are always swarming during the swarm- | 


ing season, 

but onee. 
2. They never disturb any one unless they are first 

disturbed, while a stray Italian is constantly sting- 


I have known the Holy-Lands toswarm | 


enough for brood-rearing. White clover came in 
bloom June 1, and for a few days bees gathered 
honey very fast; then wet weather set in as last 
year, which made white clover a failure. At pres- 
ent the bees are doing something; and I think, as 


| we have had fine rains the last few days, the fall 


will be a good one. Sometimes the fall season is 

splendid. Buekbush is justin bloom. Smartweed, 

Spanish needle, and goldenrod, are to come. 
Clarksburg, Mo., July 27, 188. C. H. MCFADDIN. 


The honey crop for 188 in Pennsylvania will 


| not be more than one-tenth the average. This is 


ing somebody, especially when they have a supply | 
of honey on hand. For several years I kept my | 


Italian apiary near my dwelling; but they were 
constantly stinging the cook, and putting members 
of the family to flight generally. 
through self-defense, to change these to Holy- 
Lands, and the trouble was over. 
attend to their own business. 


I was compelled, | 


| 


The Holy-Lands | 


3. They don’t dwindle away in the spring, like the 


Italians, but are always strong, healthy, and indus- | 


trious. There is but one objection to the bee. They 
require more careful handling than the best strains 
of Italians. In this respect, however, they differ 
but little from what we call dark Italians. A veil 
should be used in manipulating them. 

I still keep the Italians in a separate apiary one 
and a half miles distant, and they are doing well. 
My choice queen gives me considerably over a 
hundred pounds of comb honey, and made the most 
of the comb at that. She is very large, beautiful, 
yellow, and her progeny well marked. I am just 
starting an apiary of the albino bees at another 
one of my farms, and hope by the end of another 
year to be able to report further. 

HONEY-PLANTS, 

The mimosa and all its species is a fine honey- 
plant here. I have seen the bees swarm upon its 
wide-extended boughs all day long, attended by 
troupes of hummingbirds and other honey-gather- 
ers. You know the sensitive plant belongs to this 
species. It is also much frequented by the bees. 
The flowering pear is a great favorite with our 
little friends; and as it blooms early it is very 
valuable. The virgin’s bower, and goldenrod, are 
now in bloom, and also King Catton, from which 
the bees derive much honey. Our “best bee-plants 
are elm, black gum, poplar, persimmon, goldenrod, 
horsemint, the clovers, clematis, white elder, cot- 
ton, and sourwood, with which our country abounds. 
Think of that, and add to it the fact that a two- 
frame nucleus can be wintered on the summer 
stand, without any protection, and tell us why we 
may not do well at bee culture in Georgia. 

PERFORATED ZINC. 

Italians and Holy-Lands all work well through 
perforated zine plates (old style). Where it is not 
used, the queen will invade the surplus department. 

Griffin, Ga., Aug. 25, 1885. W.E. H. SEARCY. 





much less than I reported a month since, but it 

is certainly the truth. I see California and other 

sections also report failure. It would, therefore, 

be advisable to expect better prices than for 

many years. S. W. MORRISON, 
Oxford, Pa., July 26, 1885. 











A LETTER FROM F. W. BURGESS. 


Several Matters. 
REVERSIBLE FRAMES. 


Y experience with reversible frames con- 
vinces me that there are advantages be- 
sides having the combs built to the bottom- 
bar; but I doubtif it pays, and I doubt if 


they ever come into general use. I find, 
with 80 colonies and my office work, I have no time 
to manipulate frames, but, like Heddon, feel the 
necessity of working hives rather than frames. 
CARNIOLAN BEES. 

On account of their color I gave them no favor. 
They seemed very gentle, and are probably good in 
other respects, but they will certainly make hybrids 
resembling a mixture of our common biacks. I 


want none. 
PERFORATED ZINC. 


It usually keeps the queen in the lower story, and 
makes it easier to remove frames for extracting. I 
should never use it for box honey. I like it for ex- 


tracting. 
MAKING NUCLEI. 


Doolittie’s plan is first rate; but as I have made 
mistakes I will tell them. I lost one queen while giv- 
ing a comb that had eggs ard brood in it. I lost 
another by carelessly giving one with the bees, and 
I lost the third by making a nucleus from a hive 
that was queenless, and contained fertile (?) work- 
ers, and it is this which might be repeated by others. 

INTRODUCING VIRGIN QUEENS. 

On page 522 of GLEANINGS, Doolittle says he can 
take bees from three nuclei, and shake one-third of 
each into a cage, and thus make three cages of 
mixed bees which will accept a virgin queen; but 
when he puts them back into their hives, five out 
of six will be killed by bees returning from the 
field, etc. I would say, put them on a new stand, 
far enough removed to avoid the returning bees. 

MAKING WAX. 
I melt in a tin kettle half full of water (iron colors 
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the wax). When it boils I dip and strain through 
two folds of mosquito netting spread over a coal- 
sieve, into a large honey-can the size of an ex- 
tractor, it being half full of water. Empty the 
strainer as often as the dirt clogs the wax. Keep 
every thing hot, and there will be no waste. The 
wax is easily removed from the can when thoroughly 
cold, and does not adhere to the sides at all. From 
the bottom of the cake I scrape off the dirt, melt and 
pour again, when the wax is as beautiful as Mr. Da- 
dant’s. The last cake I made was 18 inches in diam- 
eter, and 8 thick. The above mode is not dauby nor 
wasteful. I give it in answer to your foot-notes on 
page 559, August GLEANINGS, for fear you may mis- 
lead. I, too, have discarded a wax-extractor. 
Huntington, L. I., Aug., 1885. F. W. BURGESS. 
In regard to introducing virgin queens, 
friend B., the objection would be that we 
should have to make new colonies all the 
while, and this would generally be an objec- 
tion, it seems to me. riend Doolittle con- 
templated introducing virgin queens to such 
colonies as were queenless, or to nuclei al- 
ready established. I have for years been 
well aware that we could introduce queens 
easily at the time we formed a new nucleus. 
In your plan of rendering wax, friend B., it 
seems to me there must necessarily be con- 
siderable good wax adhering to the refuse 
contained in the mosquito netting. 


nr ol 


MRS. CHADDOCK TELLS HER EXPERI- 
ENCE IN HONEY-GETTING. 


A GOOD WORD FOR OUR OLD HONEY QUEEN, AND 
SOMETHING ABOUT NOT WORRYING, ETC. 


HREE years ago you toldin GLEANINGS about 
a colony of bees that you had, that gathered 
so much honey that you called her your 
“honey queen,” and you raised queens from 
her and said if any one wanted to try them, 

to say ““Honey queen”’ when ordering. As that 

was just the kind of queen that Thad always been 
wanting, I sent for one immediately. The answer 
came back that the “honey queens” were all gone; 
but afterward, when I sent for queens, you sent 
me one of them. It was the 5th of July when she 
came, and too late for the white clover honey; and 

as the next two seasons were no honey years, I 

could not tell any thing about her. T always kept 

track of her, however, and this year she gave 100 

ibs. of honey, while the most that I took from any 

other hive was from 36 to 40 lbs. 

This has been a splendid year for bees, and a pret- 
ty good year for honey—not one of the best, but 
pretty good. This honey-queen colony was the 
strongest one I had last spring, and before swarm- 
ing it was working in two sets of sections. When 
it swarmed I hived it (or, rather, let it hive itself) on 
a full setof empty combs, and transferred the partly 
filled sections from the old colony to the new one. 
Seven days later I put on another tier of sections. 
When the white-clover honey crop was gathered I 
took off the three boxes of honey—all of it bulged 
out and capped over. I sell honey in. these boxes 
nearly every year, and I know they hold from 33 to 
40 Ibs., so that I am safe in saying that this honey 
queen gave me 100 lbs. of honey. Besides this, the 
old colony sent out an after-swarm, and they have 
some honey in the sections, and the old colony has 















a box nearly full. But as I changed these about, 
just as it suited me, taking out and puttingin brood, 
Tecan not tell what credit to give them, sol give 
them none atall. Next year (if this queen lives) | 
will put every thing down in black and white, and 
she shall have all the honor that is due her. 

T want to thank all the friends who have bee¢n so 
kind as to write me ietters of “ condolence” about 
my beeswax experience. I am very sorry that sis- 
ter Culp lost any sleep over me, and I feel very 
meek under the Seripture she quotes. But, does 
not same Bible say, “Be ye not troubled,” and 
“take no thought for the morrow," “consider the 
lilies,” ete.? Now, TI think I am rather prone to 
gathering up the fragments, so much so that some- 
times, when I have twenty things to do all at once, 
I envy any one who ean sit calmly with folded 
hands, “considering the lilies,’ and I wish that I 
could do it too. 

Tn the first flush of disappointment, when I thought 
Thad ruined all that beeswax, I felt as I suppose a 
fellow does after he has spent all his nickels, for 
ice-cream for his girl, and then she suddenly deserts 
him for the “ other fellow.” He feels as if all flesh 
is grass, and vows he'll never be kind to any one 
again; but pretty soon some other girl smileg on 
him, and he goes to buying watermelons for her, 
and taking her to the fairs, and life is worth living 
after all. When the Dadants wrote me that my 
beeswax was spoiled, I supposed that I should not 
only have to lose it, but pay the express charges 
also. But afterwaad they wrote that there was 
enough good wax in it to pay the express charges, 
and for the foundation that they sent me (about 
two dollars’ worth), so that I did not feel quite so 
desperate. The point with me is, that if ] can not: 
make money without worrying all the time, I won't 
make money atall. Ithink there is no one thing 
so bad for people, especially women-folks, as wor- 
rying. When T read what you said about not hav- 
ing the doctor for Huber's sprained wrist I wanted 
tosay, “It is better, much better, to have the doctor, 
and let him rub on the arnica, even if it does nota 
particle of good, than to have the mother worrying 
all day and all night about it, thinking that he 
might be deformed for life.’ I tell you, no woman 
can afford to worry that long to save two dollars. 

I like sister Culp; I like her “grip” and hang-on. 
Iread about the way she “ fattened"’ her bees on 
maple sugar, and I liked that very much. I feel 
sorry, too, for the lonely way she is called to walk 
in, and am glad that she has the grace and strength 
to walk in it bravely. MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 

Vermont, Ll., Aug. 20, 1885. + i . 


Iam very glad, my good friend, to know 
that you are getting a good crop of honey, 
and that the honey queens, or red-clover 
queens, which I believe is what we called 
them, are still keeping up their reputation. 
I should say they are celebrated for their 
longevity as well as for the working qualities: 
of their bees.—I like what you say about not 
worrying; but I do not understand it to 
mean that we can not push things, and 
make them boom; that is, one may. be 
cheerful and full of peace, even if he does: 
not sit down with hands folded. In regard. 
to the doctors and arnica, by all means have 
them if it will make you feel easier, even if 
they do not doa particle of good in that par- 
ticular case. i" 
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TeBACce COLUMN. 


A BOY 17 YEARS OLD STOPS ITS USE. 
™ 1VE months ago I left off the bad habit of to- 
bacco, after being its slave five years. Please 
send me your little book, ** Dose of Truth.” 
Harry L. Duckworth, age 17. 
Greenwood,W. Va., May 28, 1885. 








I have used tobacco for quite a while; but if you 
will send me one of your smokers I will try to stop; 
and if I can not, I will return the money. 

North Adams, Mich. L. KENRICK. 


HOW THE “DOSE OF TRUTH” ACTS AS A REMEDY. 
My friend has received the smoker you sent, and 
is very much pleased with it. The lecture on tobac- 
co that you sent him, he has read, and he remarked 
to me this morning, that if he had not quit tobacco 
before, he should discontinue its use after reading 
that. Friend Root, you are doing a grand work; go 
on, and may the Lord bless you! J. F. TEMPLE, 
Packerville, Ct., June 16, 1885. 


lam in receipt of your catalogue, also GLEAN- 
incs. After reading the latter I have concluded to 





abjure entirely the use of tobacco. Should I ever 
resume the use of it I will cheerfully remit the 
price of the smoker. I have just commeneed in | 
the bee business, and can not as yet tell how Lam | 
going to succeed; still I think I can see some mon- | 
ey init. In Eastern or Central Florida, I think bee- 
culture would be a paying business; here, however, | 
on the Gulf Coast, with our variable weather, it is | 
as yet only an experiment. Joun H. RAUCH. 
Warrington, Fla., June 19, 1885. 


I have just completely thrown tobacco aside; and 
if you are stillin the habit of sending your subscrib- 
ers a smoker when they quit the use of it, [should | 
be very proud of your present — not that I quit the | 
use of it for the pitiful sum of a smoker, but I saw 
that itgras of no benefit to me, only an expensive, 
filthy, indecent, dangerous habit, liable to burn up 
every thing I had. I would thoughtlessly go into a 
corn-erib, or anywhere else, with pipe lighted, and | 
s0 Lcame to the conclusion that a man could not 
be a safe gentleman and use the filthy stuff. If you | 
see proper to send me the smoker, and I ever re- | 
sume the use of tobacco in any way, I will pay you 
twice its value. J. W. SeGuer. 

Paris, Tex., July 6, 1885. 


| pieces of paper an 


Many thanks to you, my good friend R., 
for the nice sample of comb and liquid hon- 
7 you send. It compares favorably with 
the best wé have seen this season, or any 
other season, for that matter—May God 
bless and strengthen you in your determina- 
tion to abstain from tobacco evermore! I 
suppose you wrote and told me about it, 
simply because you know that it will make 
me feel happy, and I thank you for the com- 
pliment you pay me there. It is true, you 
do not say any thing about having a smoker, 
but I shall enjoy the privilege of sending 
you one all the same, and you can keep it as 
a reminder of your resolution. 


KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 














The A BC book and queen came to hand all right. 
Many thanks. I am just beginning bee-keeping, 
and oo book is invaluable. I think the queen be- 
gan laying in less than five minutes after she was 
released. Frep TERISS. 

Union Center, N. Y., July 6, 1885. 


Please find inclosed 50 cents for GLEANINGS. It 
is always welcome in our home, for we love to read 
Our Homes. I think it ought to be in every family 
in the land. 

So let our lips and lives express 

The holy gospel we profess; 

So let our works and virtues shine, 
*t° To prove the doctrine all divine. 


Stone Creck, O. HENRY PAULUS. 


HOW THE CHILDREN TAKE TO THE CARPET-SWEEPER. 
The children put the handle in the sweeper as 


| soon as we got home, and went to work. They took 


up all the dirt — could find, and then tore up 
threw them on the floor to get 
ttotakethem up. In the afternoon Harry came to 
me and asked if he could not tear up some paper, 
and throw it around; he said he wanted to see the 
carpet-sweeper “eat it.” M. B. CHADDOCK. 
Vermont, IL, Aug. 20, 1885. 


KIND WORDS FROM A NEW HAND AT THE BUSINESS. 


Iam one of those awkward, good-for-nothing bee- 
mashers that I have just had the pleasure of 
reading about in your A BC book; or, rather, I am 
one of those green fellows who have just taken 


| hold of a small lot of bees, thinking . perhaps 


they might make enough for themselves, and 
— to spare me to keep soul and body together. 
And I ama little afraid that L haven’t got quite as 


, much energy as | might have; however, as necessity 


knows no lawI shall try to “take the bull by the 


| horns’ and see if [can make friends with the dear 


little creatures,and get them to divide profits with 


; ne. Well, enough of this. I purchased, a few weeks 
| ago, one of your A B C books, and I assure you that 
| [never read a book with so much pleasure; every 
| bee-man should feel under everlasting obligations 


| to you. P. A. WEST. 


A GOOD YIELD OF HONEY, AND SOMETHING THAT | 
IS A GOOD DEAL BETTER STILL. I 


I send you a sample of my “ Northern Michigan” 
honey. How does it compare with the honey of | 
your State? The honey season is over, and we have | 
had a splendid yield. I have taken 10) Ibs. from 
some swarms, and they have plenty for winter. I | 
shall winter my bees on natural stores. Well, Bro. 
Root, I have quit the use of tobacco, with the Lord's | 
help. [have been a smoker for 18 years. I threw | 
the pipe and tobacco away four months ago. I have | 
had no wish to take it up again. The Lord being my | 

helper, I never shall. I feel a great deal better. I 
can go to bed and sleep soundly all night, and get 
up in the morning feeling a great deal better every 
way. I believe that tobacco comes pretty near be- | 
ing atwin brother of whisky. Thank God, I never 
drank whisky. L. REED. 

Orono, Mich., Aug. 19, 1885, 





| I will inclose sample of my work. 


Milledgeville, Ga, 


SOMETHING ABOUT OUR EXTRACTORS AND FOUN- 
DATION-MILLS. 

I've tried the ‘‘wash-machine,” as the people 
called it at Hopkins Station. hit one, nearly, 
wanted to know what it was for, and how it worked. 
I told them what it was designed for, and now I can 


| tell them how it works. I never saw a fdn. mill 


myself before, so you see I had the first one to work 


| with I ever put eyes on, and have had good luck in 


trying its work. I have never had better fdn. than 
I have now—no one to show me the first principle. 
I have made 
about 25 lbs., all like this sample. Does it not look 
well for the “first flap of the boot’? I made nar- 
row dipping-plates, which I think work finely, made 
of hard pine lumber. I never found the directions 
for putting the two pinions together right until m 
eyes eo eB to spy it on the outside of an envel- 
ope, tacked to the board that goes under the rolls. 
1 thought it to be my address, but it’sall right now. 
The tank is fine for the money it cost me. 

Wayland, Mich,, May 26, 1885. Gro. TISHHOUSE. 
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Since I last wrote to you I have tried the founda- 
tion-machine, and it works well. I can turn out 
foundation with higher side-walls than any I have 
seen here; and several other bee-keepers about 
here have remarked the same thing. 

Hastings, Hawks Bay, N.Z. JAMES ADAMSON. 

My Novice extractor arrived O. K. from your fac- 
tory, and works like atop. Every thing I get from 
you always gives me pleasure. Said one of my bee- 
friends the other day. “4.1. Root is a good man; 
what you get from him will be all right.” “Amen!” 
said I, and so itis, my friends. W. E. H. SEARCY. 

Griffin, Ga., Aug. 24, 1885. 





THE BLISS TELEPHONE. 

I received the telephone all right, and it is a little 
“daisy.”’ It works better than one here which 
cost $16.50. I think I can sell quite a good many of 
them here. There are ever so many who tried 
mine, and like it so well, they say they must have 
one. Jas. R. WHEELER. 

Waterford, Pa. 
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The Lord is my light and my salvation; whom shall I fear! 
bx —_S fe strength of my life; of whom shall I be afraid! 
SALM 2,: 1. 





THE BEST GIFTS. 
THOSE God gives us every day, and which we 
shall forget to be thankful for if we don’t look out. 


PRICES OF SUGAR AND HONEY, 
THERE has been a recent advance on sugar, of 
about a cent a pound, which will probably help the 
prices on honey as much as that, or more. 


THE SIZE OF OUR FAMILY AT THIS TIME. 

It looks some as if we should not get up to 7000 
again this year; but we are thankful, anyhow, for 
the 6544 wnich we number to-day, Aug. 28. 
REMEMBER THE MEETING OF THE OHIO BEEKEEP- 

ERS. 

WE want every bee-man, who can afford the time 
and expense, to be on hand Thursday and Friday, to 
keep up the reputation of our fair State in honey 
matters as well as in other things. 








STEEL CARPET-TACKS. 
THESE are now made on the plan of the wire 
nails, and we can furnish them in two-ounce pack- 
ages at 5c per package; orin half-pound packages 
at 1c per package. If wanted by mail, add lc per 
ounce extra for postage. 


STOPPING THE BEES FROM ROBBING, EVEN IF IT 
IS SUNDAY. 

OnE of the friends takes me to task for setting 
the apiarist at work stopping the becs from robbing, 
while I went to church. He is mistaken. We all 
went to church, and we always do all go to church 
—that is, so far as the bees are concerned: but if I 
should discover the bees were robbing badly, just 
as it was church time, I should by all means stay at 








home as long as it might be necessary to stop rob- 
bing, but not any longer. 


SABBATH-BREAKING AND FALSIFYING. 

You will notice that the bee-man who slandered 
friend Muth (mentioned on page 589) says he exain- 
ined his bees on “ Sunday.’”’ May be that is one 
reason why he has got to be so awfully untruthful: 
for Sabbath-breaking, as a rule, opens the way to 
other grievous sins. ? 





CALADIUM ESCULENTUM. 

AFTER the letter on page 496, in regard to this 
plant, was printed, we sent to James Vick and got 
one of the bulbs. To-day, although it has only 
two leaves, they are both exuding what seems 
to be pure water. The water forms in a large 
globule in the center of the leaf, and once in a 
while drips from the point of the leaf, just as Mary 
said it would. The plant is a wonderfully rapid 
grower, and is a great curiosity in the center of our 
coleus bed on our front Jawn. 


OUR THIRTY-FIVE-CENT WAX-EXTRACTOR. 

THis has been improved recently, by using a re- 
tinned wire-cloth sieve, making it much less liable 
to rust, and more durable. Small bee-keepers who 
have only a limited amount of wax to render, wil! 
probably find this the cheapest, cleanest, and most 
economical arrangement they can use. Just throw 
your bits of refuse wax into the sieve, packing it 
down if you choose, or squeezing it up into a ball. 
When you get a sieve full, set it into the dish-pan, 
which pan should be about half full of boiling wa- 
ter. Set the whole into the oven until the wax is 
all melted out and gone through the sieve; then 
lift out the arrangement and set it away to cool. 
The wax will be found in a nice cake on top of the 
water. 


AN IMPROVEMENT ON THE GLASS HONEY-PAILS. 

MORE than one of the friends have been annoyed 
to find that when one of these pails has been used 
for honey, that the honey will leak out where the 
bail is attached, when the pail is thoughtlessly turn- 
ed over. I presume the manufacturers mage them 
this way because they were primarily intended for 
jelly, and articles that do not run readily. This dif- 
ficulty is now entirely removed, however, and the 
pails are very much improved in other respects, be- 
sides the following reduction in prices: 

Price of the half-pound, 5c; 10, 43e; 100, $4.00: 
1000, £35.00. 

One-pound, 5c; 10, 48c; 100, $4.50; 1000, $42.50. 

One anda half pound, 10¢; 10, 75e; 100, $7.00; 1009, 
$65.00. 

Please order only in the above quantities, as they 
are packed in boxes of 10 and boxes of 100. We are 
now buying these in such immense quantities that 
we are enabled to give the above greatly reduced 
rates. The 2-lb. Muth honey-jars are also reduced 
to $6.50, instead of $7.00 as given in our price list. 


A CARPENTER’S SAW FOR ONLY FIVE CENTS. 

Since the low price of iron and steel, tools of 
many kinds have cheapened wonderfully. When I 
was enabled to get a nice little saw for the women- 
folks for only 25 cts., I thought I had accomplished 
wonders; but now a firm in the east have sent me 
samples of a little saw, intended for juveniles, but 
made of so good a quality of steel that they may be 
put in order so as to doa great many kinds of light 
work with wonderful facility. I first saw our boy 
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using one, who crates our cages of bees, and he de- 
clared that it was a tiptop tool for that kind of work. 
The blade is 4'; inches in length and has a good 
wooden handle, like small-sized saws such as car- 
penters use, and yet we are enabled to afford it for 
the insignificant sum of only 5 cts. Postpaid by 
mailforonly8cts. 


PORTULACCA AS A HONEY-PLANT. 

Tue friends will remember that we mentioned 
this about a year ago. We have now a larger bed 
than we had last year, and during the middle of the 
forenoon itisto me one of the most beautiful sights 
furnished by any one plant of the floral kingdom; 
neither do I know of any other that attracts sucha 
great number of bees as does this during the time 
of day when the flowers are open. Every bee-keep- 
er ought to have a portulacca-bed. The plant is 
very hardy, and will grow on almost any kind of 
soil, and it takes only five cents to get a paper of 
seed that will give you a wonderful variety of col- 
ors; and as you glance from one shade of color to 
another, you find yourself unable to determine 
which is the most beautiful. We can mail a pack- 
age of seed of the above, on receipt of the price. 


OUR CARNIOLAN BEES. 

Yes, they are hatched out. Those from the 
queen friend Benton marked “ best,”’ look (as I 
suspected they would) so much like black bees that 
I think I should have pronounced them so, had I 
not known. differently. They have, however, a 
downy-bluish appearance that our blacks never 
have; and, in fact, were it not for the fact of the 
absence of the yellow bands, they would very close- 
ly resemble the Holy-Land bees when first hatched 
out. Well, we had two queens, as you may remem- 
ber; and the one that was not marked * best” pro- 
duces very fair Italians, and her young queens are 
also yellow, like Italians. This queen has probably 
met an Italian drone, or else our apiarist got her 
swapped by some means, although he declares it 
is impossible, and he is too careful a man to make 
it very probable. No matter; we are content to 
pay the price of two queens for getting one genuine 
Carniolan. Her young queens—that is, the young 
queens from the one marked “ best’’— are black, 
or quite as dark as native queens. The Carniolan 
mother is now quite a good-sized queen, and is of a 
dark copper or leather color. We shall have young 
queens laying in perhaps a week or ten days. The 
price will be $1.50 for what we have to spare this 
fall. Of course, they will be untested. 


DO GOOD TO THOSE THAT HATE YOU. 

IN newspaper controversies, and controversies of 
almost every other sort, cach party, as a general 
thing, seems to think it incumbent on him to tell 
every thing he can, that will be damaging to his op- 
ponent. .He seems to take it for granted, that the 
more crookedness and evil he can discover and 
bring to light, the greater his chances for success. 
Suceess in what? Why, I suppose in making out 
himself to be a good man, and “t’other party awful- 
ly depraved.”” But, how does this match with the 
injunction Jesus gave us at the head of this editori- 
al? Of course, it doesn’t match atall. ‘ But,” you 
nay urge, “is it right for us to suffer by misrepre- 
sentation, false charges, and other like injustice?” 
If by defending yourself from these false charges 
itis going to result in serious damage to your oppo- 
nent, I do not believe it is best to try to defend our- 





selves. There is no lack of instruction in the Bible 
on this point. Paul says, ‘Why do ye not rather 
take wrong?’ and, again, Jesus says, ‘I say unto 
you, resist not evil;’’ and furthermore, “ Blessed 
are ye when men shall persecute you and revile 
you,” ete. I have thought the matter over, dear 
friends, a good deal, and prayed over it, and I be- 
lieve a great many times it is not best to make any 
reply at all. Suffer the wrong in silence, for the 
time being, but take great care that your general 
conduct with your fellow-men be such that the 
world will be apt to say, as soon as the slander is 
started, “‘There is surely some mistake in this 
charge. From what I know of Mr. A., and his gen- 
eral conduct in life, I can not for a moment believe 
a word of it.’ Now, my friends, don’t you believe 
this would be the best way? It will have this 
effect, at least: The controversy and jangling will 
probably stop where itis. If you don't agree with 
me, and think it best te“ pay every man back in 
his own coin,’’ suppose you try the latter plan, and 
make a note of how it turns out, and sce whether it 
pays or not. Then try “tother way” and see how 
that turns out, and make a note of it. 








CONVENTION NOTICES. 

The Southern Hilinois Bee-keepers’ Convention is 
to be held in DuQuoin, Thursday, October 1, 1885. 
Every one that has bees is invited to attend. New 
officers are to be elected. F. H. KENNEDY, Sec. 

Wma. LITTLE Pres. 


The Progressive Bee-keepers’ Association of West- 
ern Illinois will meet in Macomb, Ill., on Thursday, 
Oct. 15, 1885. Let everybody come and have a good 
time. Good speakers fre expected. 

J.G. Norton, See. 


The Wabash County Bee-Keepers’ Convention 
will meetin G. A. R. Hatt, North Manchester, Ind., 
Oct. 10, 1885. All bee-keepers are earnestly request- 
ed to be present. J.J. MARTIN, See. 


Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale, 


























For the benefit of friends who have black or hybrid queens 
which they want to dispose of, we will insert notices free of 
charge, as below. Wedo this beceuse there is hardly value 
enough to these queens to ney for buying them up and keep- 
ing them in stock; and yet it is oftentimes quite an accommo- 
dation to those who can not afford higher-priced ones. 





1 have 3 or 4 prolific Italian hybrid queens at 50c 
each. I will take extracted honey or foundation 
for some, or money. Cc. L. Ht, Dennison, 0. 

If any one wishes them, I will sell 25 or 30 black 
queens at 25¢ each. W. T. LYons, 
Decherd, Franklin Co., Tenn. 


Ihave a number of hybrid queens which I will 
sell for 40c each, or three for $1.00, if ordered at one 
time. JAMES P. STERRITT, 

Sheakleyville, Mercer Co., Pa. 


Ihave alot of black and hybrid queens for sale. 
Hybrids, 30c; blacks, 20c: large, young, and pro- 
liflie; will send by return mail, and guarantee safe 
arrival. J. A. BUCKLEW, Clarks, Ohio. 

Ten fine Italian queens, reared this season, and 
purely mated, by return mail, for $5.00. We are 
uniting our nuclei, and must dispose of them. 

Gro. W. & S. H. FouMER, 
Independence, Kenton Co., Ky. 


OR SALE. 


rand Rapids, Mich. 


100 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. See advertisement in another column. 
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DADANT’S 
FOUNDATION 


is asserted by hundreds of a and disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers to be the cleanest, brightest, quick- 
est accepted by bees, least apt to sag, most regular 
in color, evenest, and neatest, of any that is made. 

It is kept for sale by Messrs. A. H. Newman, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. Heddon, 
Dowagiac, Mich.; F. L. Dougherty, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.; Chas. H. Green, Berlin, Wis.; Chas. Hertel, 
Jr., Freeburg, [ll:; Ezra Baer, Dixon, Lee Co., [L.; E. 
S..Armstrong, Jerseyville, Llinois; Arthur Todd, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. Kretchmer, 
Coburg, Iowa; Elbert F. Smith, Smyrna, N. Y.: 
C.T. Dale, Mortonsville, Ky.; Clark Johnson & 
Son, Covington, Ky., King, Aspinwall & Co., 16 Thom- 
as St., New York City, C. A. Graves, Birmingham, 

.; M. J. Dickason, Hiawatha, Kan.: J. W. Porter, 
Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.; E.R. Neweomb, 
Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., N. Y.,and numerous 
other dealers. 

Write for een ey free, and price list of supplies, 
accompanied with 150 Complimentary and wnso- 
licited testimonials, from as many bee-keepers, in 
1883. We guarantee every inch of our foundation equal 
to sample in every respect. 

. CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
sbtfd Hamilton, Hancock Co., Hlinois. 


PATENT 


F’OUNDATION 


Mines 6 °S8 
W.C.PELHAM 
MAYSVILLE,KY 





The best Queens out. 

I will furnish queens from July 1 to September | 
for one dollar; warranted tested, $2.00; after then 
the price will be the same as in A. I. Root’s list. 
Queeus all bred from an imported mother. 


Ge FEF. SMIiITTsz, 


16tfdb Bald Mt., Lackawann: Co., Pa. 


<KFOR SALE. = 


2) Colonies of Pure Italian Bees in Langstroth 
frames, straight pretty combs, with honey, in 
DOUBLE-WALL OBSERVATORY HIVES; 
Been used two seasons with one-pound boxes, and 
for extracting. Complete on board cars, for $8.00 
per colony, or $14).00 for the lot. 

JAMES CRAIG, 
MT. MERIDIAN, VA. 











16 17 18a 


Six full colonies of bees in L, hives, 
For Sale. on frames of wired foundation, $6.00 
each. They are strong, and have black and hybrid 
queens. | guarantee safe arrival. 
IRA D. ALDERMAN, TAYLOR BRIDIE, SAMPSON C0., WN. 6. 


ORDERS ALL FILLED. 


We have a fine lot of queens now ready to ship. 
We claim to have the brightest yellow Italian bees 
in America. ‘T. 8S. HALL, Kirby's Creck, Ala. 16-17 


PRICES REDUCED: 


Until further notice I will furnish untested alian 
queens at 80c. each; 6 for $4.50. Warranted queens, 
We. each; 6 for $5.00. All queens bred from m 
choice improved stock, and the cells built in full 
strong colonies. Safe arrival and satisfaction al- 
ways guaranteed. 7. P. MOORE, i 
lid MORGAN, PENDLETON CO., KY. 





BEE-HIVES, «: SECTIONS, 


HONEY - BOXES, ETC. 
GREAT REDVUCTION. 
All Dealers and large consumers will find it to 


their interest to write us for special stocking-up 
prices, either for present or future delivery. 16tfab 


G. B. LEWIS & C0., Watertown, Wis. 


' A competent man to conduct an apia- 
Wanted. ry, also a poultry ranche. Address 
with reference, L. A. FITZPATRICK, 
16-19db Hyde Park, Phillips Co., Ark. 


HUTCHINSON’S 
ADVERTISEMENT. 

We are now making a specialty of rearing fine 
Italian queens. All queens are bred from the purest 
and best of mothers, and the cells built in full colo- 
nies. We have one of A. I. Root’s very best, select- 
ed, tested, imported queens, also quite a number of 
very superior home-bred queens from the apiary ot 
“Cyula Linswik.” Besides this we have our own 
original stock which was built up from Dadant im- 
ported stock and from queens obtained from several! 
of our best breeders. e are not trying to see how 
a, we can rear queens, but how good ones we 
can furnish. No queens will be sent out that would 
not be used in the home apiary. Single queen, $1.00; 
six for $5.00; twelve or more, 75 cts. each. Tested 
queens, $2.00 cach. Full colonies, $5.00 each. Make 
money orders payable at Flint. Address 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich. 


THE ABC OF 


CARP CULTURE 


JUST ISSUED, 
A COMPLETE TREATISE 
Upon the Food Carp and its Culture, 


INCLUDING PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS, AND FULL- 
EST INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
PONDS, AND EVERY THING PERTAINING TO THE 
BUSINESS OF RAISING CARP FOR FOOD. 

By MILTON P. PEIRCE, 

Secretary of the American Car Cultural Association. 


Ilustrated by Many Fine Engravings, 
With a Copious Index. 
PRICE 45 CYS.; BY MAIL, 50 CTS. 
A. I. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. 


liatfdb 









 Sept., $1, war- 
ranted pure; 6 
for $5. Tested, 
$1.50; selected, 
$2. Price List free. 
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Honey CoLupin. 


CITY MARKETS. 
CINCINNATI.—Honey.—No change has taken place 





Where From!.... 
ibits at Columbus. 




















inthe general feature of the market. Demand is | 


slow for extracted honey, with an abundance on 
the market. Depression in other branches of busi- 
ness, and low prices, have their bearing upon honey. 
Better prices will, in my estimation, not be obtained 
until a general revival of business takes place; our 
most ardent desires tothe contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Custom has to be made, even at the short crop 
of this season. Small lots only of new comb honey 
make their appearance, and are sold ak but 
demand is slow in proportion. Extracted honey 
brings 4@8c on arrival, and choice comb honey 15@ 
l6c in a jobbing way. 

Beeswax is in fair demand, and arrivals are good. 
We pay 20@24c for good yellow. 

The following explanation in regard to markets 
seems to be necessary in order to post some of our 
bee-keeping friends, and save them from disap- 
pointment. When quoting prices “on arrival” I 
mean to say that honey will bring about the price 
quoted, or that a figure within the range given will 
appear reasonable or acceptable to a purchaser. I 
quote, as near as possible, the prices at which I am 
buying and selling. I do not mean to say that pur- 
chasers are waiting for the arrival of honey, and 
are anxious to buy at those prices quoted, nor that 
I am willing to pay those prices on arrival for all 
the honey that may be shipped here. This latter 
would require a larger capital than I and two more 
of the largest dealers in America possess. -It is un- 
)leasant for us to be overrun with honey for which 

will not pay on arrival, unless agreement has 
been made previous to shipment. 

CHAS. F. MUTH, 
. §. E. Cor. Freeman and Central Avenues, 
Sept. 12, 1885. Cincinnati, O. 


NEw YORK.—Honey.—There is very little change 
to note in the honey market since our last, except 
more activity. New crop comb honey is arriving 
quite aa: and selling readily at following prices: 
Fancy white clover, 1-lb. sections, per lb. 14@15c 

: Ai ‘ “ 2-lb. “ “ 12@18¢ 
Fair to good land2lb. ‘ “i 1@l1le 
Fancy buckwheat, ___1-lb. e a ll@12e 

“ “ 2-lb. “ “ 9@10e 

Extracted white clover, “ 6@ Tec 
b buckwheat, * ( 

Sept. 8, 1885. 


McCaAuUL & HILDRETH BROs., 
Hudson 8St., cor. Duane St., N. Y. 


DetTroit.— Honey.—The market is improving; 
good honey is yr ne 17@18¢e. A. B. WEED, 
407 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Sept 11, 1885. 


Boston.—Honey.—Best white 1-lb. sections, 15@ 
18e; 2 Ibs., 14@15c; extracted, very slow at any price. 

eeswax, 25@30c. BuUAKBE & RIPLEY, 

Sept. 1], 1885. 57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 





CLEVELAND.—Honey.—The market at present is 
beget well supplied with new honey by neighbor- 
ng apiarists from wagons, which makes the demand 
from our stores rather Py The price of 14@l5c 
per lb. for best white 1-lb. sections is well main- 
tained, however, and we may look for better sales 
in the future, particularly if the clouds of dull 
times, which are predicted to be breaking, leave the 
commercial horizon bright and clear before long. 
Extracted, 6to7c. Beeswax, 22c. A.C. KENDEL, 

Sept. 10, 1885. 115 Ontario St.,.Cleveland, O. 


CHICAGO.—Honey.—Market is quite good for this 
season of the year; receipts are heavier, and sales 
also larger than at last writing; 15@16c per lb. is 
the price obtainable at present for comb honey of 
best style and quality. Extracted, 5@8c. Beeswax, 


fe R. A. BURNETT, 
Sept. 10, 1885. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, Lil. 


St. Louts.—Honey.—Our market continues quiet, 


“g-| small demand for extracted in barrels; 4@4c for 


Southern. New white clover in cans, retail, 84@9c. 
Comb honey, some light inquiry for white clover, 
choice, 16@lic retail. Beeswax—very dull; jstock 
large, 21@2zc. W. T. ANDERSON & CoO., 
Sept. 10, 1885. 104 N. Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 


MILWAUKEE.—Honey.—New honey not very plen- 
tiful. Demand good. Extracted, quick sale at 8c 
per lb. Comb, 1 and 2 lb. sections, white, 1@lic; 
dark, 122@14c. A. V. BISHOP, 

Sept. 10. 142 W. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


WANTED.—500 lbs. comb and 1000 lbs. extracted 
honey. I will pay cash, l4c for comb and 7c for ex- 
tracted. Honey must be delivered here in good 
shape; must be allclover or basswood; comb ma 
be in any size of section less than 2 lbs.; all well 
filled, sealed, and straight. Extracted must be 
thick. OLIVER FoOsTER, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 

WANTED.— Extracted basswood honey, in lots con- 
venient to handle (109-lb. lots preferred). 

J. G. LEHDE, Gardenville, Erie Co., N. Y. 


For SALE.—2000 lbs. of white-clover honey (extract- 
ed), in barrels. I will deliver it on cars at lonia, on 
the C. M. & St. P. R. R., or at Nashua, on the I. C. 
R. R., at 7 cts. per Ib., net. 

Henry L. Rowsk, Ionia, Iowa. 


For SALE.—4 barrels of fine linn extracted honey, 
ripe, and of the best quality, seven cents per |b., de- 
livered on board cars here. 

J. B. MURRAY, Ada, Hardin Co., Ohio. 


Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale, 


r 


For the benefit of friends who have black or hybrid queens 
which they want to dispose of, we will insert notices free of 
charge, as below. Wedo this because there is hardly value 
enough to these queens to poy, fer buying them up and keep- 
ing them in stock; and yet it is oftentimes quite an accommo- 
dation to those who can not afford higher-priced ones. 

















I have 15 prolific hybrid queens to dispose of, at 
25c each, in stamps; 5 for one dollar. 
W. A. SANDERS, Oak Bower, Hart Co., Ga. 


I have 8 hybrid queens, this year, 2 nearly black, 
others choice queens; $2.25 for the lot, and safe ar- 
rival guaranteed; 3 for $1.00. Who wants them? 

B. F. CARROLL, Dresden, Texas. 


Ten fine large yellow hybrid queens, six weeks 
old, bred from pure Italian mothers, which I have 
taken from a neighbor's apiary, at 25c each; five 
dark, at 15c each, ready to go by first mail. Safe 
arrival. F. H. SCATTERGOOD, Winona, O. 


I have several black and hybrid queens that I 
will sell at 25 and 35c Sa or ee & Safe arrival 
guaranteed, J. H. GINDLING, 

Ohlman, Montgomery Co., Ill. 








ADANT®S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 
sale and retail. See advertisement in another 
eee eae 
Fo SALE.—80 colonies of bees, will sell cheap. Ad- 
dress THOS, 8, SMITH, Luna Landing, Chicot Co., Ark, 
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DADANT’S 
FOUNDATION 


is asserted by hundreds of practical and disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers to be the sieanest, brightest, quick- 
est accepted by bees, least apt to sag, most regular 
in color, evenest, and neatest, of any that is made. 

itis kept for sale by Messrs. A. H. Newman, Chi- 
cago, UL; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. Heddon, 
Dowagiae, Mich.; F. L. Dougherty, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.; Chas. H. Green, Berlin, Wis.; Chas. we 
Jr.. Freeburg, lll.; Ezra Baer, Dixon, Lee Co., I1.: 
8. ‘Armstrong, Jersey ville, Illinois; Arthur Toad, | 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. Kretchmer, 
Coburg, Lowa; Elbert F. Smith, Smyrna, N. Y.; | 
«.T. Dale, Mortonsville, Ky.; Clark Johnson & | 
Son, Covington, Ky.. King, Aspinwall & Co., 16 Thom- | 
us St., New York City. C. A. Graves, Birmingham, | 
OO; M... Dickason, Hiawatha, Kan.:. 
Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.: E. R. Newcomb, | 
Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., N. Y., and numerous 
other dealers. | 

Write for yer aay free, and price list of supplies, 
accompanied with 150 Complimentary and unso- | 
licited testimonials, from as many bee-keepers, in 
1883. We yuarantee every inch of our foundation equal | 
to sample in every respect. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 

Hamilton, WMancock Co., Hinots. 


SECTIONS. 


Western headquarters for bee-men’s supplies. | 
Four-piece sections, and hives of every kind, a 
specialty. Flory's corner-clamps, ete. Orders for | 
sections and clamps filled in a few hours’ notice. 
Send for sample and prices. 


M.R.MA 
9 20db Box 172. 





shtid 


DAR 
Sreane City, Cal. 


VANDERVORT 
COMB FOUNDATION MILLS. 


Send for samples and reduced price list. | 
2tfdb INO. VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. | 


72 Colonies of Bees For Sale. 


IT will sell the above number of colonies of bees 
on very reasonable terms. They will have plenty | 
of honey to winter on, and are in good condition 
otherwise; are in 12-frame hives, with about the 
same capacity of a 10-frame Simplicity. Corres- 
pondence solicited. H. F. BAKGAR, 

17- isib Border Plains, Webster Cos, towa. 


os Gives <1 aaa Ai 
BELLINZONA ITALIANS, 


And see for yourself that they are the 
best. Warranted Queens, bred from | 
mothers imported dieect from the 
mountains of Italy, $1.00 each; 6 for 
. $5.00. Special discount on larze or- | 
‘\ ders. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 
for circular. Orders filled promptly. 
CHAS. D. DUVALL, 


SPENCERVILLE, MONT. 00., MD. 


BEB-HIVES, :- SECTIONS, 


HONEY - eoxien. ETC. 
GREAT REDUCTION. 
All Dealers and large consumers will find it - 
their interest to write us for special stocking-u 
prices, either for present or future delivery. lotfdb 


| 
G. B. LEWIS & C0., Watertown, Wis. | 
A competent m man to ‘conduct an apia- 
Wanted. ry, also a poultry ranche. Address 
with reference, L. A. FITZPATRICK, 
16-19db Hyde Park, Phillips Co,, Ark, 


Itfdb 














J. W. Porter, |. 


| on queen-rearing,” 
| hest bee-book published in the English language.” 


| 18 19d 


HONEY AND BEESWAX. 


We are now in the market, and will be during the 
entire season, for all honey offered us, in any quan- 
tity, shape, or condition, just so it is pure. We will 
sell on commission, charging 5 per cent; orif a sam- 
ple is sent us, we will make the best cash offer the 
general market will afford. We will handle bees- 
wax the same way, and can furnish bee-men in 
quantities, crude or refined, at lowest market prices. 
Our junior member in this deparment, Mr. Jerome 
Twichell, has full charge, which insures prompt and 
careful attention in all its details. 

Sample of comb honey must be a full case, repre- 
senting a fair average of the lot. On such sam- 
ple we will m: one prompt returns, whether we buy 
or not. CLEMONS, ¢ "LOON & ©oO., 

15 2db Kansas City, Mo. 


GET THE BEST BEE-BOOK. 


The third edition of The Bee-Keeper'’s Handy 


| Book contains 300 pages and 160 fine illustrations, 


also a likeness of Rev. L. L. Langstroth, and the 
late Moses Quinby, two of the most noted bee-keep- 
ers of the world... Two hundred pages of this work 
are devoted to practical bee-keeping, and 100 pages 
to the best and simplest methods for rearing queens. 
Mr. Langstroth says this work is the “best authority 
and J. E. Pond says, “ It is the 


Send for prospectus. HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass 


QUEENS AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Owing to the scarcity of money I will sell my war- 
anted Italian Queens at $8.00 per dozen; two dozen 
for $15.00, J. T. ILSON, 
iktfdb. NICHOLASVILLE, KY. 


RASPBERRY TIPS FOR SALE. 


I have Raspberry tips for sale at $9.00 per 1000, of 


| Gre P* Tyler, Souhegan, and Cuthbert varieties. 


18d L. C. WOODMAN, Granp Rarrps, Micz. 


-For Sale Cheap.<: 


My place, consisting of one 2-story frame house, 
one two-story shop, 4 lots in one inclosure, 14 bear- 
ing fruit-trees, 10 swarms fine Italian bees, one 6'4- 
horse - power engine, and saws for hive-making. 
Price $1200. For particulars, address 
J. W. HART, L. E., EOREZA SBRINGS, AE 


THE CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL. 


WEEKLY, $1.00 PER VEAR. 


| D. A. Jones & Co., Publishers, Beeton, Ont., Can. 


The only bee journal printed in Canada, and con- 


| taining much valuable and interesting matter each 
| week from the pens of leading Canadian and United 


States bee-keepers. Sample copy sent free on re- 
ceipt of address. Printed on nice toned paper, and 
in a nice shape for binding, making in one year a 
voluine of 832 pages. Stfb 
ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. See advertisement in another column. 


“LEGS AND ARMS G 


(ARTIFICIAL) 
WITH RUBBER HANDS AND FEET. 


The Most Natural, Com. 
fortable and Durable. 


THOUSANDS IN USE. 
New Patents and Impor- 
tant Improvements. 
Special attention given to 


SOLDIERS, 
Ml. Pamphlet of 160 Pages 
SENT FREE. 
A. A. MARKS, 
701 Broadway, New York, 
Please mention this paper. 













